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For the Companion. 


THE RIVAL BONFIRES. 
By 0. A. Stephens. 


In that elevated, woody county of the Pine Tree 
State, lying next to New Hampshire and the White 
Mountains, it has long been the custom to cele- 
brate the event of the Presidential election with 
bonfires on the mountain tops. 

Nature, indeed, seems to have here provided all 
the essentials for such sport in an abundance of 
fire-wood, and in those great earth-wrinkles which, 
like waves on an ocean, chase each other east- 
ward from the violent upheaval of the huge gran- 
ite masses of which Mt. Washington is the apex. 

A bonfire, to be a success, must be ona con- 
spicuously high peak and have plenty of fuel. A 
monster bonfire on some high hill, where it can be 
seen for twenty, even fifty, miles, is not such a 
bad way of celebrating a political victory, so at 
least the sons of this Northern county believe; 
and hence it has happened that for the last eight 
or nine quadrennial elections, whichever party has 
won, the peaks which wall the valleys of the two 
Androscoggin rivers and Crooked River,—‘‘Goose 
Eye,” “Old Streaked,” “Patch Peak,” ‘Hard 
Scrabble,” “Singe-pole,” “Yagger Hill,” “Square 
Dock,” “White Cap,” and a score of others of 
equally homely designation,—have been ablaze, 
and shone forth with well-nigh volcanic portent 
during all the earlier half of November. 

The writer has counted as many as twenty of 
these jubilant beacons, all sparkling forth their 
political delight on a single November night! 

In truth, it was a very pretty sight. The grand 
old mountain tops—soon to be snow-clad—seemed 
turned, for the time, into altars, from which free- 
dom’s fires flashed forth; for, however much po- 
litical jobbing may dim the pure joy of a people 
in electing their own chief ruler, their illumina- 
tions are still freedom’s fires, such as are kindled 
in no other land. 

During the autumn of the Tilden and Hayes po- 
litical campaign, in 1876, the voters, particularly 
the young voters and the boys, of two towns of the 
county of which we have spoken, came, by chance, 
to enter into a rather odd compact regarding bon- 
fires. Certainly it was not an agreement born of 
any compromising spirit, rather the reverse; for 
party feeling, not unmixed with animosity, rose 
to great heat that autumn, even in the “rural dis- 
tricts.” 

Ata “rally” meeting one night, Wirt Kimball, 
an enthusiastic Republican and Hayes man, pro- 
posed to Freeland Furlong, a leader in the Tilden 
ranks, that each side should prepare the combus- 
tibles for a bonfire, in advance of the election, on 
two opposite hill-tops,—Hawk Ledge and Maple 
Hill,—and that, whichever party was defeated, 
should assist in burning both bonfires in honor of 
the future President, whoever he might be. 

It was a fair and square challenge, for the 
chances of the election looked to be, as they sub- 
sequently proved, quite evenly balanced. For the 
Tilden men to refuse would have looked like 
want of faith in victory for their candidate. It 
was accepted promptly. 

The Tilden men turned out on two or three suc- 
cessive afternoons in October, and gathered a tre- 
mendous pile of materials for their fireon Hawk 

Ledge. Large trees were felled and dragged to- 
gether; old pitch-pine stumps were uprooted by 
the dozen, and nearly two acres of scrub pines 
were cut and drawn in, for green pine brush is 
grand material for making a bonfire “stream up” 
into the sky. A barrel of tar was also bought, to 
add its lurid beams to the general conflagration. 
The heap assumed the proportions of a good-sized 
barn, with other heaps in the background to feed 
the fire. 

Not to be outdone, the Hayes men made a sim- 
ilar and well-nigh equal effort on Maple Hill, just 
across the pond—Shaw’s Pond—from Hawk 
Ledge, and about a mile and a half distant from 
it. One afternoon, both parties were at work at 
one and the same time, each on its hill-top. Their 
cheers and mutual “chaff” passed freely over the 
waters of the quiet little pond. 

There came a snow-squall, the first one of the 
Season, fresh off the white peak of Mt. Washing- 
ton, and with it the agitating ides of November, 
when ten millions of freemen, more or less, met 
in bloodless battle at the polls and cast votes with 
the zeal of bullets; and then, having exchanged 
that one single, but puissant, volley of ballots, 
both armies went into bivouac, so to speak, and 
Waited to hear the result. 








“Tilden is elected!” was the rumor next day. 

“Hayes is elected!” was the report the day fol- 
lowing. 

But all of these rumors had an uncertain sound 
—as many remember. 

Then for a week Tilden’s election was claimed 
one day, and Hayes’ the next. Then the ambig- 
uous report spread, “They can’t tell!” Louisiana 
and Florida were said to be “‘muddled ;” then fol- 
lowed a miserable story of political frauds on both 
sides. 


Meantime the bonfires waited, and bade fair to 


wait all winter. Neither party dared demand of 
the other the fulfilment of the pledge. Out of the 
uncertainty grew some ugly feeling and several 
threats of mobbing any partisan who dared go 
near the piles of combustibles. There loomed the 
great black heaps, each on its hill-top; and not a 
man was seen to go there. It was a true case of 
“taboo.” 

At the “Corners,” where the rally meetings 
were generally held, there were two stores, on op- 
posite sides of the street, one kept by a Democrat 
named Childs, who wanted to be post-master. and 
the other by a Republican named Hicks, who was 
post-master and wanted to remain so. These two 
stores had come to be the places for gathering to 
hear the news for the two parties respectively. 

One night in December, Freeland Furlong, hap- 
pening to spy Wirt Kimball across the street, 
called out,— 

‘How about those bonfires, Wirt ?” 

“Yes, how about those bonfires?” responded 
Wirt, non-committally. 

“Well, isn’t it getting about time to burn them >” 
said Freeland. 

“JT should think so—if you, or anybody else, can 
tell us whom to burn them for.” 

“Well,” said Freeland, coming half-way out 
into the street, “‘I can tell you whom to burn them 
for; and I’ll make a proposition to you gentlemen 
of the other party, if you'll hear it.” 

“All right,” replied Wirt. ‘Lead off with it.” 

‘‘Well, I propose that we go and burn both 











bonfires, for the real President of the United 
States, whichever name he bears; the man whom 
the people have elected.” 

“That’s so,” said Wirt. “We agree to that. 
Name a night to burn them.” 

“No time like the present!’ exclaimed Freel. 
“To-night, I say. Pass the word among your 
fellows.” 

By eight o’clock fully two hundred men and 
boys of both parties were gathered round the 
Hayes bonfire,on Maple Hill; and it was kindled. 


“Now three cheers for the real President of the 
United States, whichever he is!” exclaimed Wirt. 
They were given with a will. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Freeland, “don’t go to 
talking politics. There’s been enough said. Talk 
about next year’s crops. They are of much more 
importance.” ; 

The burning of the bonfire was really a grand 
sight; when once it was fairly ablaze it streamed 
a hundred feet into the air, some thought two 
hundred. Guns were fired and horns blown by 
the youngsters. 

Soon the heat became so intense, that cold as 
was the bleak December evening, we were all 
compelled to draw off to a distance—and this was 
very fortunate; for as the fire burned to the heart 
of the great rick, a sudden and terrific explosion 
shook the hill-top, and scattered fire, burning logs, 
stumps and cinders on all sides. 

The entire bonfire was blown to the winds; yet 
though plentifully showered with blazing brands, 
no one was worse than a little singed. Such was 
the force of the concussion that the entire fire was 
completely blown out. We were left almost in 
darkness, save for the red glare of the coals. 

After the first outcry of astonishment and alarm, 
there was a painful silence. Every man stared 
suspiciously at his neighbor; for every one’s first 
thought was, “This is a trick of the other party 
men.” 

Wirt advanced half-menacingly towards Free- 
land. 





“Who did that ?” he exclaimed. 


“Some sneak, I should say,” replied Freeland. 
And that was a judicious reply; it restored confi- 
dence, and in a moment every one’s voice was 
heard raised in indignant protest against so mean 
and dangerous a trick. If the perpetrator had 
been discovered, at that moment, he would have 
met with rough play. Apparently as much as 
half a keg of powder had been placed, by some 
one, in the very heart of the rick; and that no one 
was killed, or seriously injured, was fortunate. 

The Hayes bonfire being thus effectually dis- 
posed of, the whole party set off for Hawk Ledge, 
to burn the Tilden pile. The boys ran ahead, to 
set it on fire, but Freeland called a halt. 

“Hold on!” he shouted. ‘‘Let’s examine it 
first.” 

Torches were lighted, and a search resulted in 
the discovery of ten rolls of brimstone secreted 
within the mass. Some one had prepared the pile 
with a view to the production of suffocating odors 
for the jubilee-makers. Thinking it likely, too, 
that explosives might be hidden within the mass, 
it was deemed more prudent to set it on fire and 
start for home at once, leaving it to burn, or ex- 
plode, according to the circumstances. 

It was plain to the most that the trick was the 
work of some one or two malicious persons. Yet 
an ugly impression was produced upon several of 
each party, who believed it a “contrived thing” by 
the opposite party. 

The matter came to light the second day after. 
Two women had learned, by chance, who the 
ruffian was; they exposed him to both Furlong 
and Kimball, who kept quiet, but sent a messen- 
ger to summon all present at the bonfire burning 
to meet at the post-office that evening. 

There was a full house; and then and there 
“the man who put brimstone in the bonfire” was 
named and denounced. It matters not to which 
party this person nominally belonged; he repre- 
sented no party and nothing save his own mis- 
chievous manners. 

“What ought to be done with such a sneak ?’” 
questioned Furlong. 

“Tar and feather him!” was the unanimous 
shout, and all started up, carried away for the 
moment by the spirit of indignation; and the 
threat would very likely have been put in execu- 
tion, at short notice, but for one person, the 
Methodist minister, a young man who had been 
among us but eight months, but whom we had all 
come to respect for his manliness and his energy 
in pushing every worthy cause. 

He jumped to his feet, smiling, and shouted,— 

“Hold on, boys! Hear me one moment. I 
agree with you that tar and feathers is a good 
coating enough for such a mischief-maker. But 
it isn’t worth your while to do it. I'll tell you 
why. It is not best for a hundred of you to break 
the laws of the State just because one man is a 
sneak. Prosecute him according to law for a 
reckless and criminal deed, if you see fit, but do 
not be led into breaking laws. Gentlemen, you 
have gone through with an exciting political crisis 
and broken no law. You did a noble and a manly 
thing in joining hands the other night and cheer- 
ing for the real President, whoever he is. Win 

| the truest of all freemen’s victories by remaining 
law-abiding citizens.” 

The “brimstone man” went free; but he has 
since found it advisable to move away from town. 

Such is the story of the two rival bonfires, in 
1876. The episode had had one good result. It 
showed that the words “law-abiding citizens” had 
the power of the early days of the Republic, and 
so indicated that while such political virtue lasts, 
the Revublic is safe and strong. 


EFFECTIVE. 


Oratory is nothing if it is not persuasive. “A 
great speech,” said O’Connell, ‘‘is a very fine 
thing; but after all, the verdict is the thing.” If, 
as Dr. Campbell defines it, eloquence is “the art 
by which a discourse is adapted to its end,” Gen. 
Stark was an orator at Bennington. 

“Boys, there are the red-coats! We must con- 
quer them before night, or Molly Stark is a wid- 
ow!” 

So was that blunt old English commander who, 
at Cadiz, said to his men, ‘What a shame will it 
be, you Englishmen, bred upon good beef and 
beer, to let those rascally Spaniards beat you, 
that eat nothing but oranges and lemons!” 

Both commanders knew their audience, and 
used the rhetoric likely to persuade them. The 
success of a speech, like “a jest’s prosperity,” lieg 











in the ears of him that hears it, 
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“Such, gentlemen of the jury,” said a lawyer, 
in concluding his argument, “is the law by the 
evidence.” 

“Gentlemen, it aint so!” was all the reply that 
his opponent made. 

But then, that opponent was Jeremiah Mason, 
and with the twelve New Hampshire farmers who 
formed the jury, old Jeremiah’s blunt denial was 
more effective than the other lawyer’s argument. | 

Similar was the effect of Daniel Webster’s blunt 
reply to Choate’s hair-splitting reasoning to per- | 
suade a jury that two car-wheels were unlike, | 
which appeared as if made from the same model. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, there they are; look 
at ’em!” exclaimed Webster. In an instant 
Choate’s elaborate structure tumbled to the 
ground. 
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For the Companion. 


ROUNDING THE POINT, 


“Ha-ha! Be quick, my men!” he cries, 
“The way is rough, the point is long; 
And yet beyond, the harbor lies. 
Push on though wind and tide be strong. 


“Now tack again! Her canvas loose, 
And give her every inch of sail. 

The light-house past, beyond is home! 
Alas, alas! We try—but fail! 

! 

Now luff-a-lee, luff round, ho-ho! 

Hard, hard-a-lee! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
For round the ragged point we gol” 


“Once more, away We dash, awa 


The surging waves around the bow, 

The sails above that straining swell, 
Each creaking spar and whistling rope, 

‘They seem to cry, “All’s well! All’s well!” 
O souls on board, you may not know 

What eyes afar are watching you, 
Who seeing all you dare and do, 

Will boldly push the waters through. 
And ye who breast the gales of life, 

What hearts you cheer, you never know, 
Fail not! Sailon! They follow you 

As round the ragged point you go. 

Rev. E. A. RAND. 
————————~e-—_—__“—_— 


For the Companion. 


AFTERWARD. 

Few sadder things have been written of the con- 
sequences of evil habits than this: “Ye shall be 
kelden by the cords of your own sins.” A leaf 
from my journal brings to memory an illustra- 
tion of this truth that I shall never forget. The 
story is fearful in some of its details, but its les- 
son is emphatic. 

In April, 1840, on my way from Vera Cruz to 
New York, I arrived in New Orleans. I had in- 
tended spending a few days in the Queen City of 
the South, but on my arrival I learned that chol- 
era was prevailing there to an alarming extent. It 
seemed as if everybody who could leave the city 
was going away, and having nothing but my own 
pleasure to detain me, I took passage on a river | 
steamer for Cincinnati the very next morning after | 
my arrival. 

But although I went on board the steamer in 
the morning, she did not leave until late in the 
afternoon; and while waiting I made the acquain- 
tance of a young man who was to share my room, 
for the steamer was crowded, both in the cabin and | 
on the boiler-deck below. Down upon the lower | 
deck were stored a whole ship-load of emigrants, 
who also had arrived only the day before. 

The young man who was to be my room-mate 
had a dejected look, but he was affable and im- 
pressed me favorably. He had with him a beau- 
tiful little boy, his only child, six years of age. 

“His mother died three days ago of cholera,” 
the father said, in a tremulous voice; and then I 
understood why he looked so anxious. 

This was when I first met him, in our room. 
Not long after, as I was seated on the open deck, 
forward of the cabin, he came with his child and 
joined me. I had got the impression that he was 
Northern-born, and now I asked him if he had 
always lived in New Orleans. 

“No,” said he; “I was born in Cincinnati, 
where I am now going. I have an old father and 
mother living there, and am going up to leave 
Louis with them for a while. I shall probably 
settle down there myself as soon as I can fix 
things. I’m sick of the business I’ve been in 
here.” 

Upon my asking what business that was, he 
told me very frankly, and to my great surprise, 
that he had been keeping a gambling place. 

“I’m sick of it, though, and am going to quit 
it,” he added. “I shall have to come back, be- 
cause I’ve left everything at loose ends; but I’m 
going to settle up and get out of it.” 

“TI suppose it has paid you well?” I said. 

He looked at me more than a minute without 
speaking. Then he said, ‘“That depends on how 
you reckon. I find now that it hasn’t paid me. 
I’ve made a little money to be sure, but I might 
have made more at something else. It has not 
paid me. It’s a business that never pays when 
you reckon right; no matter how much you make, 
it don’t pay,—and I'm going out of it.” 

I told him I hoped he would, and offered some 
suggestions in a friendly way, which seemed to 
touch his better nature. 

“You talk kindly,” he said, “‘and sensibly, too. 
I'm glad I have fallen in with you. My wife used 
to talk to me in the same way. She was always 
wanting me to get out of it, and I’m sorry I didn’t 
before she died. I told her I would, but kept put- 
ting it off, you know. It’s too late now—for her, 
but I’m going out of it.” 

Long before the steamer left the levee and began 
her upward journey, it was evident that I had 
won this young man’s confidence. He at least 
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We both had a feeling of relief when at last we 
saw the pestilence-stricken city sinking behind us, 
all unconscious as we were that in fleeing from it 
we were but going into greater danger. For, un- 
known to us in the cabin, ship-fever was among 
the emigrants on the lower deck, and this affording 
a sure and easy foothold for cholera, Death was 
soon duing his work. 

Unconscious ofehe danger beneath us, it was 
not until the second morning after leaving New 
Orleans that our attention was drawn to a row of 
rough boxes, of ominous shape, on the forward 
part of the lower deck. Then we learned that 
five dead bodies were waiting for burial. 

There were white faces and eager inquiries then, 
and it became quickly known to every one that 
the pestilence was with us. 

In the afternoon of that same day, Death en- 
tered the cabin, and marked for his first victim 
a hale and hearty Tennessee cotton-planter, who 
occupied the next room forward of that which 
had been given to me and my new acquaintance. 
The man seemed well and hearty at noon, but was 
attacked soon after, and died early that night. 

I learned of his illness upon going for some- 
thing to my room, but was so shocked that, for- 
getting my errand, I went back and rejoined my 
room-mate, who sat holding his little boy, in con- 
versation with two other young men, both of 
whom occupied the same room with the sick man. 
These fellows showed very plainly, to me at least, 
that they belonged to the fraternity then so numer- 
ous on the Western waters. Upon my mentioning 
what I had learned, they seemed startled and 
frightened, as did my room-mate also. “Is that 
so?” one of them exclaimed. “Jim, we'll have 
to get out of that!” 

“Our plunder’s in there,” said the other. 
bring it out, Bill, won’t you ?” 

“Not if I know myself! If he has got the chol- 
era, those goods will stay there for all me.” 

“Well, let ’em stay then—till he gets well. 
*T won't be long, I reckon. But he don’t look like 
aman ’twould go off easy. I say, friends,” and 
he looked at me and my room-mate with a sickly 
smile, “suppose we have a quiet game, while the 
cholera’s going on, just to pass away the time ?” 

They had before invited us to play, but although 
my friend was himself a gambler, we had both 
declined. I had asked him if he knew the fellows, 
but he said no, they were strangers to him. 

“I don’t doubt but that I could fleece them nice- 
ly,” he added, “if I chose to. But as I told you, 
I’m going out of the business.” 

Seeming a little disappointed, the two left us, 
but when I again entered the cabin, not long after, 
I saw that they had persuaded others to play with 
them, and that money was staked on the game. 
They all became so absorbed in the chances that 
they evidently forgot that Death stood near, and 
even when word came that the cotton-planter was 
dead, the two professionals were still eager to go 
on. 

This was just after the great chandeliers had 
been lighted, and they were filling the long saloon 
with their brilliance, trying to outstare, it seemed 
to me, the hideous look of Death. Neither the 
glare nor the scene was in accord with my own 
feelings, and going out forward, I sat down in the 
more subdued and welcome light of the stars, that 
were now studding the clear heavens, so far above 
all this earthly turmoil. 1 was quickly followed 
by my room-mate, who had by the hand his little 
boy. Sitting down beside me, he took the little 
fellow in his lap, and there we sat, long into the 
night, conversing lowly, the child quietly sleeping 
on his father’s breast. 

Having retired, I soon fell asleep, and did not 
wake till the return of daylight. And then I was 
aroused by sad sounds,—plaintive moans, coming 
from the little boy, who was in the berth under 
mine. 

His father, I found, was already astir, and see- 
ing that I was awake, he said,— 

“O Mr. , Louis—Louis—I fear he is going 
to be taken too!” 

The poor man’s grief seemed too great for utter- 
ance. Springing from my berth, I saw that his 
child was really in a frightful condition. The fa- 
ther himself had but just awakened, and he was 
filled with terror as well as grief. The little fellow 
spoke to us in a half-conscious way, accompany- 
ing almost every word with a plaintive moan. 

Hastening on my clothes, I went out to notify 
the clerk of the boat and obtain the attendance of 
the two physicians who chanced to be on board; 
and then I went back, to wait with the father for 
their coming. 

The little sufferer brightened up for a few mo- 
ments, as we sat there. ‘I’m better now, papa,” 
he said. “Let me kiss you, papa. I don’t want 
you to feel bad.” 

I never witnessed a more touching scene than 
that which followed. For the few moments that 
the child seemed better he lay with both his little 
hands clasped in his father’s, his loving eyes fixed 
steadily on the parent’s face. “It’s too bad, isn’t 
it, papa? But I’m better now,” he said. “I'll be 
well in a little while.” 

“We can do nothing,” said one of the doctors 
lowly to me. And then, leaving some medicine 
with me, and telling me how to administer it, they 
both went silently away. 

The scene that followed was too painful for me to 
try to describe, and I will not attempt it. In only 
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showed a preference for my companionship above 


that of any of the other passengers, and we talked 


much together. 


two short hours more, the spirit of the little suffer- 
er had passed away—and it almost seemed as if it 


arms. For, just at the last, the little fellow had 
opened his eyes with a joyful cry, “O mamma! 
mamma!” and stretched out his own little arms 
as if to meet her. 

During the greater part of the afternoon I sat 
near the stricken father, and at times I endeavored 
to turn his mind to objects that we were passing, 
aud to say something cheerful. The two “profes- 
sionals,” whom I have before spoken of, also came 
and juined us, and after expressing a few words of 
sympathy, in their hypocritical way, they again 
invited us to join them in a game of cards. 

“Do you think I would play with you now ?” 
asked the agonized man, with a withering look at 
the one he questioned. 

“T only asked you as a friend, of course,” was 
the reply. “This cholera is a bad deal, at the 
best, but it will never do to give up to it in this 
way, for that will make it worse. We must try 
to bluff it off; that’s the way to keep clear of it, 
and I don’t know of anything better than cards 
for that.” 

“Well, I’m not ready to play yet. 
try my luck with you to-night, though. 
oblige me by leaving me alone now.” 
They went away, saying they hoped he would 
feel like taking a hand with them inthe evening, 
and almost as soon as they were gone, he said to 
me,— 

“T would like, Mr. ——, to give you the address 
of my father and mother, in Cincinnati. They’re 
not very well off, and if the cholera should hap- 
pen to take me, too, I would like that what money 
I have should get to them, in some way. I wish, 
Mr. ——, that if I should die and you shouldn’t, 
you’d take charge of what I have and go and see 
them when you get to Cincinnati. You will see to 
it all afterwards.” 

In his present despondent mood, this seemed a 
very natural request, and I told him that if things 
should turn out as he said, I would try and find 
his father and mother. 

As soon as supper was over the two “‘profession- 
als” again appeared. “I hope you feel like trying 
a hand with us now,” said one. 

I declined, but my friend, after being silent a 
moment, said, “I will play with you now.” 
“Shall it be a three-handed game, then ?” 
the second “professional.” 

“Yes,” answered my friend ; “three are enough,” 
and rising, he accompanied the two into the cabin. 
“Tf you’ll relieve me of what money I have as 
quickly as possible,” he said, as they seated them- 
selves at a table directly under one of the brilliant 
chandeliers, “you will oblige me.” 

The game was soon over. It led to others. 
Largér and larger sums were staked. I noticed 
that my friend’s face was changing color. ‘“Gen- 
tlemen,”’ and he looked around at those who stood 
near, and catching my eye, he nodded to me; “I 
want you to notice that this is my deal. I hope it 
will be an Aonest deal, because it will be my last. 
I’m going out of the business now, and this is my 
last deal;”’ and, meeting my look again, “Don’t 
you forget it!” 

So saying, he dealt the cards, and they began to 
play. The two professionals seemed a little dis- 
turbed, I thought, by what my friend had said, 
and they played less confidently than before. At 
length there was a pause, and they laid down their 
next cards with evident reluctance. 

It seemed as if their opponent was waiting like 
a poised bird to swoop down on that pile, and as 
the second card touched the table, his fell too, and 
quickly covering the money with both hands, he 
said, looking round again on us who stood near,— 
“That, gentlemen, was my deal—my Jast deal, 
and I dealt fairly. Can any one here say I did 
not deal fairly ?” 

“No,” said one, a broad-shouldered, heavy- 
faced man, and no one else replied. 

“It was a fair deal, and no one can deny it. Now 
I’m going out of the business. 

“You remember what we were talking about 
this afternoon?” said he to me. “If anything 
should happen—don’t fail to keep your promise. 
Remember it all—Afterward !” 

Afterward! How like a shadow of a darkened 
life seems that word! Before I could command 
myself so as to speak or move, he had left me 
and gone hastily out forward. 

The disease was upon him. It did its work 
quickly. I will not describe the scene. He had 
indeed gone “out of the business ;” but like too 
many who make good resolutions only for the 
future, his habits ruled even in the final hour. 

But afterward I went to his old home. After- 
ward! 

I met his mother. She was a serene old woman. 
The father was quite infym. But I at once 
saw, from prints and mottoes on the wall, anda 
well-worn Bible on a little table, that they were 
believing Christians; and again I was surprised— 
that the keeper of a gambling-place should have 
had such parents as these. It could not be, I 
thought, that they knew in what business their 
son had been engaged, and it was more than I 
could do to tell them. If they did not know it, I 
surely could not tell them. 

“You had a son in New Orleans ?” I first said a 
little doubtfully. 

“Had! Had!” cried the mother. “Oh yes! 
yes, sir! Henry—isn’t he there now?” and she 
awaited my answer with a look that I cannot for- 
get; and the father, although he did not speak, 
seemed to pierce me with his eyes. 

“He is not there now,” I said. 


Perhaps I'll 
You'll 


’ 


said 


“I met him, 


. 





' had been at once enfolded in the mother’s waiting 
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tle boy—but unfortunately’—and here I broke 
down. Their looks were so full of agony I could 
not go on. 

“O sir: O sir!” they both moaned, and clutched 
my arms. “Oh, you don’t—don’t—mean he is 
dead ?” 

“The cholera—I suppose you have heard of tlic 
cholera—how it is raging in New Orleans ?” 
“Yes—yes—but you said he was coming home! 
you said he was coming home! 0 sir, tell us all! 
tell us all! He was our dear boy—all we had— 
our dear, dear boy! O Henry! Henry! can it be 
that you are dead? Do you really mean, sir, that 
Henry is dead?” 

Thad to tell them that he was dead, but I could 
not tell them more. I hope God will forgive me 
if I did wrong in keeping it from them, but I 
could not tell them—how he had died, and how 
his last hour had been spent. How he had “gone 
out of the business,” but only in the shadow of 
life’s last hour. 

The passion of life is strong in deathe And— 
Afterward ? 

Here, do you mean? Yes, the end of evil pas- 
sions is followed by sad scenes here. And After- 
ward? 


4@> 
<or- 





For the Companion. 


THREE LEAVES FROM A BOY’S DIARY. 


June 20.—I'1l have a lot to write, now. More 
than Lever had before, for I’ve found out some- 
thing. 

Six months ago we moved out here on our farm, 
and then we didn’t go to town, only just once in a 
while, on the cars. They put it in the paper when 
we left, and once in a while they put it in that pa 
had been in the city—when he called on the editor. 
But I hadn’t never been in. 

In the paper, I mean. So I was just the sur- 
prisedest you ever saw, to read yesterday, in a lit- 
tle corner, “Died, June 18, in Hickory Township, 
of brain-fever, James Willis, aged thirteen years.” 
That was me! only, of course, I hadn’t died, nor 
nothing, and I lived in Hickory and all. But 
then, it wasn’t me, of course, and still I couldn’t 
help believin’ it was, if they’d only left out the 
brain-fever and the dyin.’ 

Everybody else thought it was me, too—I mean 
everybody in town—and Cousin Fred came right 
out to see about it. 

Oh, how sorry everybody was! How they 
pitied pa! and how they pitied ma! and how 
sorry they were for Bess and Bob for losin’ such 
a noble brother! and what a great man I had 
given promise of making! and how much good 
they had all calculated on my doing in the world! 
Really, I couldn’t help thinkin’ it would have 
been a downright shame if it had been me—every- 
body was s0 sorry. 

It was publicly announced in the town schools, 
Fred said! and the teachers were all so sorry, aud 
the scholars just felt awful—especially the girl 
that had sat in front of me, and the two girls back 
of me, all who had borrowed my knife and things 
most of the time. 

I think it’s wrong to like a fellow as much as 
they did me, and never let him know it. I’d ‘wv’ 
treated them lots better in life, if I’d ’a’ know nit. 
There were resolutions drawed up, and the 
teachers cried and said I’d been a good boy and 
they’d always been so proud of me, and had so 
hoped I’d live to bless the world. It seems that I 
was the principal hope of that institution. If I'd 
’a’ knowed they had such hopes of me, I never 
would ’a’ whispered or laughed or traded in school, 
once. 

June 21.—There was a great long piece in the 
paper this morning. And oh, everybody’s a-feel- 
in’ so bad! The resolutions came out, too. They 
made me feel very queer. But we’ve found out. 
Somebedy did die, but it wasn’t me. It was just 
another boy. His folks moved here lately, and 
are renters. 

June 22, Morning.—I’'m going to town to-day 
with Fred. He wrote his folks a postal, sayin’ I 
was all right, but for them not to tell, but let 
my return be a surprise. I thought it might be 
too much for everybody if 1 just went right in to 
them, and I suggested the propriety of sending a 
telegram or something, to tell them to prepare to 
be awfully startled. But pa said he guessed it 
wasn’t necessary. 

So I’m goin’ right in, just so. Oh, I am so anx- 
ious to see everybody! Won't they all be glad? 
I feel as if it would be a dreadful thing for every- 
body if I was to die. I hope, harder’n ever, that 
everybody’ll live to rear me. I mean, I hope for 
everybody’s sake, that I’ll live to grow up. [ 
never want to afflict people so again. Everybody 
liked me so well, and I’m so thankful, and want 
to stay with them! I’m going to have a good 
time now, with so many friends. I guess I'll 
amount to a considerable. 

Night.— Well, most everybody was glad—1 
guess. But it wasn’t a bit like I thought it would 
be. Everybody had heard about it bein’ another 
boy, and some had been a-sayin’ they knowed all 
along it wasn’t so. I wasn’t the kind of a youth 
to die early. And one boy said I hadn’t brains 
enough to catch a fever in em. And some that 
had took on about it looked sheepish; and that 
ungrateful Ettie Green took it back, and said she 
never cried a bit. And I wouldn’t never have 
nothing to say to her again, if I was a hundred 
years old. 

The Principal langhed, and said the President's 





when he was coming home to you-—he and his lit- 
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chair wouldn’t have to go empty, after all, and 
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the teachers took on some. A good many of the 
boys said, “Hallo!” and didn’t even shake hands. 
And when I saw Ed Hunter, 1 thought, “Now 
he’s coming to tell me how much he always loved 
me,” and I looked pleasant at him; but he turned 
off another way, and looked as if he thought I 
was a bigger sneak than ever. I almost felt like 
I didn’t have no right anywhere. 

I suppose the folks’s sorrow had kind of recon- 
ciled them to my loss, and when I came back, it 
confused them. 

I aint sorry I’m goin’ home to-morrow. I’m 
just another boy, after all, an’ I can’t help thinkin’ 
if it had been that Ed Hunter himself that had 
died, there’d ’a’ been just as big a fuss made about 
it, and maybe Ettie Green would have cried too. 

It’s a funny world, but I’ve got just as good a 
right here as anybody. 

Happy thought! I’ve made a new resolution. 
It is to be just as good and studious and promis- 
ing as all the people seemed to think I had been, af- 
ter that notice appeared. Thenif anything should 
happen, folks wouldn’t have to be so two-sided 
about it. SuE GREGORY. 

————+or—_____—__ 


For the Companion. 


THE BIRD ON THE TELEGRAPH WIRE. 


Zachary Zang hated his book, 
Wishing always for school to be done; 
Out of the window he’d slyly look, 
Dreaming always of bits of fun. 
One day the teacher Zachary calls, 
And, * Tell us,” she said, ** what have you seen; 
If learning is best outside of walls, 
We'll all go out on the village green. 





“What did you see just now to admire?” 
Zachary answered, hanging his head, 

“Only a bird on the telegraph wire.” 
Ask him to tell us the news,” she said. 


But Zachary cuessed, and so replied. | 
The swaying bird, on its foothold slim, 
Nothing learned of the thought which hied, 
And in that the bird was like to him, 
+> 





For the Companion. 


STORIES OF MENAGERIES. 
Herr Nadelman’s Long Cat. 


One of the finest and largest pythons ever exhibited 
in this country or in Europe was captured in the 
East Indian island of] Sumatra, under the following 
curious circumstances—the details of which I shall 
give in the language of one of the party present at the 
time. 

This young gentleman, a native of the State of 
Maryland, had been induced to goto Sumatra for a 
term of four years to superintend the “‘drying process” 
at three new tobacco plantations, in the vicinity of the 
town of Medan. It was, as we can easily believe, a 
tedious voyage by ship from Baltimore to Batavia, in 
Java, where he remained a month and thence embarked 
in the Dutch steamer Acheen, which landed him at 
the Sumatran port of Deli, five days later. Of his 
tirst experiences in Sumatra he proceeds to say that,— 

“Disembarking from the tender at Deli we set off, 
after a meagre breakfast at the Deli hotel, to go to 
Medan, where my duties were to begin. It isa day’s 
journey, even in the dry season, when the road is fair- 
ly passable, and of course all the longer when, as was 
now the case, the road was a mere muddy ditch through 
a rank, green wilderness. 

“There were five in our party, and for our transpor- 
tation the hotel people hitched up three kretas, drawn 
each by two horses, harnessed tandem. The kreta is 
the Sumatran coach. It resembles a large, very muddy 
goods-box, mounted, without springs, on the axle of a 
pair of clumsy wheels. The sides are knocked out of 
the box, but the top is left on—to butt your head against 
over the ‘jounces.’ 

“The driver sits on a shelf in front, and your luggage 
is lashed to another shelf behind. The kreta will 
hold two thin Americans or one Englishman, but very 
uncomfortably a Dutchman. But over such roads the 
Dutchman has the advantage, for he doesn’t bounce 
out so readily as a loose passenger. 

“In our case, the party was made up of an English 
tourist, a German planter named Nadelman, who 
had lived some years in America, Ensign Hariman, U. 
8. N., and the present writer, Americans, and a Chi- 
nese merchant, who seemed a very prosperous, re- 
spectable person. In fact, we all had reason to envy 
the Celestial his calm and placid philosophy before 
that day’s journey was completed. 

“They put the Englishman in the front kreta, and 
followed him with the two Americans in the next one. 
Then came the German planter alone in the third, and 
after him the Chinese merchant. Altogether we made 
quite a cavalcade, and set off from in front of the 
hotel with a smart show of speed. 

“But itdid not last long. The wheels were soon 
buried half-way tothe hubs in mud, and the horses 


taken by a party of engineers, who were conducting 
some government survey or other. 

“To be thus thrown upon the hospitality of a Malay 
village is a disaster sufficient to appall the stoutest- 
hearted traveller. The English tourist and we, the 
two Americans, were left in a most unpleasant condi- 
tion, and knew not in which direction to turn. To 
seek shelter in any of the squalid Malay dwellings was 
repugnant to all our sensibilities. The Chinese mer- 
chant had already disappeared in his kreta—to enjoy 
the hospitality of some of his countrymen, probably. 

‘But at this crisis of our affairs, the Dutch planter, 
as we called him, although he was not Dutch, but Ger- 
man, proved our good genius. In a dialect acquired 
somewhere “in the States,’’ he came up nobly, like a 
man and a brother, to the rescue. 

‘** ‘Shentlemens,’ said he, with cordial warmth, ‘Wein 
haus is leetle and meine frau has no maid, but you shall 
coome heim mit me dis one night. 
and say nodings apout it. 
in mit us.’ 

“We were only too glad to be taken in anywhere 
and by anybody. Even the English tourist joined 
heartily in our expressions of gratitude, and we fol- 
lowed hard in the wake of our German friend as he 
drove to his haus. It was a cottage of two rooms only, 
constructed of wood and roofed with red tiles import- 
ed from Java. It had a diminutive veranda, upon 
which stood a by no means diminutive frau, however, 
who had come out to welcome her good husband’s re- 
turn from Deli. Their greeting was an affectionate 
one; nevertheless, the worthy lady had a mind of her 
own. 

‘‘Hastily, and with something humbly apologetic in 
his tones, we fancied, Herr Nadelman explained to 
‘meine frau’ who we strangers, standing in the back- 
ground, were, and why 
he had brought us. Like 
penitents, too, we drew 
near, to curry favor a 
little. 


So coome along 
Meine frau shall take you 












THE LONG CAT. 


“But we had much better have kept back till the 
lady was fully pacified. First she said ja, and smiled; 
but when we mounted the veranda, and gave her a full 
view of our horribly mud-plastered bodies, the tidy 
Frau drew back and frowned, with hands uplifted in 
both astonishment and disgust; and turning to her 
husband, she cried out, reproachfully,— 

“*Vat ish dis you brung? You call dese shentle- 
mens? I call dem mud-mans, alle mud! Mein haus 
vould ne’er be weiss again!’ 

“In vain Herr Nadelman expostulated with her in 
the’ name of all the Dutch divinities of hospitality; 
she could not abide the sight of so much mud. Sor- 
rowfully we begged our would-be host to say no more 
about it, and turned away, we knew not whither. But 
the good Dutchman would not let it goso; he ran 
bodily and got in the way of our retreat. 

*‘‘Shentlemans!’ he cried. ‘Sthop vere you bes! 
Vait! vait one leetle minute! Dere ish mein sampang 


that our evening proceeded much more merrily than it 
began. 

“The only injunction—and that a most reasonable 
one, considering the dry and inflammable nature of the 
materials about us—which our host laid upon us, was 
that we should ‘not schmoke in de sampang.’ 

“In consideration of the fact that meine frau— 
against whom we cherished no resentment—was alone 
in the ‘leetle haus,’ we excused our host at an early 
hour, and having arranged couches of rice-straw and 
our over-coats in the great bin, set to work to pass the 
night, having covered the lantern over with an old 
sack. 

“But immediately we had lain down and ceased talk- 
ing, we became aware of the presence of other lodgers 
in the sampang. Such a romping and squealing of 
rats it has never been my lot to listen to! The sam- 
pang swarmed with them; they raced and squabbled 
and screamed—over boxes and barrels, through the 
lofts overhead and round by the walls of the building. 
The Englishman, whose name was Evans, expressed 
some fear lest we should be attacked and eaten by the 
vermin, in our sleep, if, indeed, we succeeded in get- 
ting to sleep at all for the din they made. 

***Oh, let ’em squeal,” quoth the ensign, sleepily ; 
and before very long I had myself so far acquiesced in 
this somnolent sentiment as to become utterly oblivious 
to all further phenomena. 

“A number of hours must have passed, when a sud- 
den and decided increase in the night-racket woke me 
witha great start. I lay and listened for a few seconds. 
The noise was not made wholly by rats, surely, but 
some much larger creature was running through the 
lofts overhead; something which seemed to go witha 
rush, a roll from one side of the spaces overhead to the 
other. ‘The whole frame-work jarred and shook; and 





after each one of these outbursts of racing and 
tumbling, the shrill scream of one or more rats 
would pierce the night stillness like a knife. 

“]T hastily waked the ensign and bade him listen. 

“Just then came another run—through the dry to- 
bacco—over the boards and boxes, the whole length of 
the place, into a corner by the wall; then a screech 
from the rats. 

“*That’s something big!’ ejaculated the ensign. 
‘Look sharp! Where’s my revolver? Why, I should 
say that was a full-grown tiger!’ 

“The English tourist had roused up and was star- 
ing hard at us, but only half-awake as yet. ‘Tiger!’ 
he gasped, ‘who said tiger ? Can’t be that Herr Nadel- 
man would keep a tiger in his sampang !’ 

‘Uncover the light,’ the ensign said to me. 
reconnoitre.’ 

“TI had got up to get the lantern, when another rack- 
ety race began, round and about, ending with a crash 
directly over our heads, among the loose boards, and 
something, some heavy object, fell through them and 
tumbled down on a lot of empty crates and boxes, close 
beside the rice-bin which we were occupying. 


‘Let’s 








could make progress only by hard straining. 

“We bore it for a mile or two, and then the young 
naval man and I jumped out. By this time all things, 
ourselves included, were plentifully plastered with 
mud. 

“Of scenery there was positively nothing worth 
looking at. The landscape wasa dull green expanse 
of tropical verdure on either side of the red mud-bed 
along which we were toiling. The only clearings were 
the wretched little ‘pepper farms’ of the Chinese im- 
migrants, who turned from their hoeing to watch us 
pass, with a feeble expression of curiosity. Here and 
there, one possessed of greater ambition than his fel- 
lows had planted tobacco and vegetables. 

“Thus, under a wet, lowering sky, with the air at 
the sultry temperature of from 85° to 90° Fahrenheit, 
we toiled on all that day, eating nothing save a lunch 
of cold viands brought along from Deli. 

“Just at nightfall the oozy road lifted itself upon 
higher ground and entered a large opening, thickly 
planted with tobacco. A mile further on, the red roofs 
of a considerable hamlet disclosed themselves in the 
twilight, and this was Medan. 

“Dusk had falien when, plastered and encrusted 


with mud from head to foot, and resembling clumsy, 


ings, we mounted the veranda of the Medan hotel— 


[warehouse]. It ish near by. It ish large. It ish 
comfortable. It ish safe.’ 
* ‘Not a bad idea!’ exclaimed the Ensign. ‘As well 


there as anywhere, if the old fellow don’t mind let- 
ting us in.’ 

“The English tourist assented with equai alacrity. 
I hastily expressed to Herr Nadelman our grateful as- 
sent to his proposal. Meantime he was leading the 
way to the sampang, which we found to be a great 
structure of sun-burned brick, roofed with thatch, at 
least a hundred and fifty feet in length, by forty or 
fifty in width. A ponderous door was unlocked by 
our German friend and we were duly ushered in. 

“Immediately he fetched a lantern which was hung 
up to a huge hook in the ceiling. All about were rice 
bins, rice sacks, boxes and barrels; and in the loft 
above, was stored a vast quantity of dry tobacco. In 
a great empty bin, on the first floor, we took up our 
quarters for the night, seating ourselves on boxes and 
getting as comfortable as possible, under such novel 
circumstances. 


“But first we went outside and acted as grooms to 
each other, to curry, beat and brush off the coats of 


mud. A bucket of water and a pan furnished the fa- 


cilities for cleansing our hands and faces, to a limited 
And by the time we had, after a manner, per- 
formed this necessary lustration, our good host re- 
life-size effigies in terra cotta rather than human be- | turned to us, before ever he had tasted a morsel him- 
self, bringing a pot of excellent coffee, a large platter 
only to be told by the Scotch proprietor that every | of rice and chicken curry, bread and a genuine Dutch 
room, even his ‘parlor’ and the veranda itself, was | cheese brought ail the way from the Netherlands. 


extent. 





So 


“Instantly I heard the ensign cocking his pistol. 
“The Englishman had sprung to get the lantern. He 


“Herr Nadelman then went on to assure us that this 


boa was quite harmless and had lived in the sampang 
for three years. 
lasses hogshead, set away with the head out in a dark 
corner, and holding the lantern down into it, pointed 
out to us the serpent lying coiled up in the bottom of 
the tub. 
shining head; and with that Nadelman actually put his 
hand down and patted the ugly creature. 
very quiet now that it had its belly;full of rats; but we 
had seen a different side of its character in the night. 


He then led the way to an old mo- 


Seeing the light, the reptile raised its great 


It seemed 


‘‘Nadelman told us that the snake always slept days 
and hunted by night. One of the natives had trapped 


it and sold it to him, when the reptile was but nine 
feet in length. 
mouse and rat diet, that it now measured rather over 
sixteen feet in length and was as large, midway the 
body, as a length of small stove-pipe. 


So well had it fared and thrived on a 


That forenoon I went on to my destination, leaving 


my travelling companions at Medan; but a few weeks 
later, I learned that the ensign and the Englishman 
had ‘aken such a fancy to this ‘ratter’ boa, that they 


had bought it of Herr Nadelman and taken it away 
with them, by steamer, in a hogshead-tub.” 
8. 8S. Carns. 


en 
For the Companion, 
FAREWELL TO THE FLOWERS. 


Now sink to dreams, O sweet wild forest flowers, 
Whose lips have filled with peace the Summer’s breath! 
Your fair eyes close on all your rustling bowers, 
And fear not that the secret Kiss of death 
Shall pearl your tender brows with blighting frost. 
re die, sweet flowers, but ye are not lost. 
Bow down your heads, your tender tinted blooms, 
And sink to fearless dreams, O fair green ferns! 
Soon will the snowflakes mark your lonely tombs, 
And bleak winds sigh your names till Spring returns, 
Sleep, gentle things of peace I love so well; 
Ye shall not fall without my simple knell. 


How fair, how bright shall be your lowly graves, 


here Autumn’s crystal dews fall hushed as tears! 
Sweet flowers, the good Lord loves you, and He saves 
Your spirits in the seeds for other years, 
y His own hand your lives again are sown, 
And each He guards and watches as His own, 
acelin ace 
For the Companion. 
CHINESE ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
By Wong Chin Foo. 
WITH ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY CHUN Fay. 

While the Chinese people in their customs and hab. 
its are distinctive and peculiar, it is a little singular 
that the games of the children are almost identical 
with those of the Western nations. 

Chinese children are very active and vigorous in the 
use of their muscles, and wonderfully skilful and dex- 
terous in the handling of their toys and implements of 
sport. ‘Those of you who have seen Chinese and Jap- 
anese jugglers, acrobats and necromancers have won- 
dered at the almost superhuman feats which they man- 
aged so easily. 

Satsuma and “Little All Right” are familiar exam- 
ples of the art of balancing and juggling in its highest 
perfection, things that seem impossible being to them 
the merest pastime. 

Athietic culture, for the development of muscular 
energy and endurance, and for the building up of 
sound physical health, is regarded as of the highest 
importance by the better classes in China, and most 
of the plays of even the youngest children are directed 
to this end. 

This is, no doubt, a prominent cause of the wonder- 
ful physical endurance displayed by this people. 

Perhaps it should be explained at this point that the 
Chinamen you have seen in this country, who do laun- 
dry work and other manual labor, are not of the better 
class, but are of the more ignorant and lower stratum 
of society. 

Very few Chinamen of the wealthy and educated 
class ever come to this country. 
are all, or nearly all, 


Those who are here 
from a single province called 
Canton, and are, for the most part, very common sort 
of people. 

The children are much like other children, full of 
fun and life, loving play quite as well as work or 
study, and making fully as good a record at either as 
any children I have ever seen. 

The little Chinese, when at school, wears a long 
robe, like that of the boy at the left in our first picture, 
and is supposed to be on his dignity and good behav- 
ior. As soon as he is out of school, and play-time 
has come, he doffs the long garment and comes out in 
a tunic and trousers, like those worn by the other two 
boys in the same picture. 

The garments are usually of navy blue, trimmed 
with dark red, but sometimes a garment is made of 
showy printed goods, like your calico or cretonne. 

The hair is done up in ways that would seem very 
queer to an American boy, a favorite method being to 
shave most of the head, allowing a lock to grow on 
either side and twisting it into a ball over each ear. 

The long queue at the back of the head is not at- 
tained until the age of eight years, and is so fondly 
cherished by every Chinaman that he would almost 
as soon part with his head as his queue. 





held it up. The racket was going on fast and furiously 
among the old crates, and—the light falling on them— 
we caught sight of the huge black and yellow folds of 
an enormous serpent, twisting and doubling with bale- 
ful rapidity. 

“The ensign fired at it three or four shots; when it 
suddenly reared its head for an instant, as if surprised 
at the noise, then glided quickly out of sight under the 
rubbish and disappeared. 

“Tt was the largest snake I had ever seen; and so 
said my companions. Our first impulse was to go for 
Herr Nadelman at once; but finding that it was al- 
ready three o’clock in the morning, we concluded to 
wait till daybreak. But it is hardly necessary to say, 
that we could not sleep and remained on the defensive, 
in case the reptile should again show itself. 

“When, at length, our host looked in upon us, a lit- 
tle before sunrise, our first question to him was, 
whether he knew that his warehouse was the haunt of 
a boa-constrictor, something less than sixty feet long. 
We expected to astonish him. 

“Somewhat to our confusion, however, he seemed 
to know all about it. 

“**Osch, ja, ja,’ he replied, with much glee. 
get him last night. I hope he notrouble you. He ish 
one ferry fine schnake. He catch,de maus ; he catch 
allde rat. He ferry fine katze. He catch more of de 

rat dan twenty katze altogether.’ 


‘I for- 





The shoes are of the form shown in the cut, having 
soles an inch or more in thickness and turned-up toes. 
A sash is worn at the waiat, and this and the shoes are 
often elaborately wrought in fine needle-work. 

The game at which the two boys are so busy, and 
which the other watches with so much interest, is 
“te Kien,” which is the same as your shuttle-cock, ex- 
cept that no bat is used, but only the hands and feet. 

The toy is made by stringing together some half- 
dozen “cash,” or pennies, and attaching a bunch or 
tail of feathers, so that it always goes in one direction, 
that is, head first. 

It gives a sharp, metallic “chink!” when it is struck, 
and goes jingling through the air, so that the rapidity 
and regularity of its music are at once the inspiration 
of the game and the test of the skilfulness with which 
it is played. 

This game is played out of doors in fair weather and 
in the house when it is cold or stormy. In the latter 
case each of four boys occupies a corner of the room, 
and the toy is driven by the feet and hands from one 
player to the other, never being allowed to touch the 
ground after it is once started, except by some blun- 
der, for which the careless player must pay a forfeit. 

A good deal of fancy playing is practised in this 
game. For instance, the boy at the right is about to 
strike the toy with the sole of his foot, sending it with 
perfect aim in any direction ne picasen. 
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This is a favorite athletic exercise, and the 
young people study to acquire graceful motions 
and elegant attitudes, as the game frequently at- 
tracts a multitude of spectators, just as your 
games of ball and cricket do. 

No bats or other instruments by which a player 
might be injured, are allowed to be used by boys 


may retrieve the day and gain the victory, after 
every one of his men has been successively taken 
from him. 

In this exceptional case he gains a local renown, 
which makes him a hero for months. 

I have watched this game with intense interest, 
as the spectator can hardly avoid catching the 
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CHINESE ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


in China. The American game of base ball would | enthusiasm of the boys and becoming an intense 


be regarded as a dangerous sport, as it results in 
so many maimed hands and broken noses. 

Ball-playing is another favorite game among 
the Chinese boys, and our second cut illustrates it. 

The ball is seldom or never thrown horizontally, 
as it is by American boys, but is struck down- 
ward, rebounding by its elasticity, or upwards 
into the air. The boy at the left has struck the 
ball with his hand, and turns round, quick as a 
flash, to strike it again on the rebound. 

The boy in the centre has thrown it up in the 
air, and he lifts his leg so that the instant it comes 
down on one side, he turns himself and it bounds 
upward on the other side of his leg. 

The young fellow at the right strikes the ball 
at an angle, so that it bounds away from him and 
he runs to keep up with it, thus driving it many 
times around the play-ground. 

In all these things the boys acquire a surprising 
dexterity, so that the ball will do anything or go 
anywhere for them. 

Another athletic game which calls for courage, 
strength and celerity, is that which represents a 
war between two factions or armies. 

In this game, which is played by a large num- 
ber of children, two of the ablest boys are chosen 
as generals. These latter make up two armies 
by choosing, alternately, one boy from the crowd, 
until all have been selected by one or the other, 
giving an equal army on either side. 

The two divisions are then marched into an 
open field, to the din of tin cans or copper wash- 
basins beaten with sticks, to imitate as far as pos- 
sible the sounds of a great battle. 

I am afraid that these musical instruments are 
sometimes taken from the kitchen or pantry with- | 
out leave, but at all events the play would be in- | 
complete without the noise, and the noise must be 
made; it is an essential part of the play. 

On arriving at the field of battle, the two op- 
posing “armies” are drawn up in long rows facing 
each other, at a distance of perhaps a hundred 
feet, and all the boys of each division grasp hands 
tightly, making up two long single files. 

When all is ready, the excitement and the fun 
begin. The general of one side calls out in a loud 
voice to that of the other that he is about to at- | 
tack his forces, and intimates that he may as well 
be prepared for a severe struggle. | 
To this the opposing general responds that he | 
and his followers are quite ready and able to meet | 
him. 

A warrior is then despatched from each side, 
who runs with all his force against the line of 
braves opposite, with the purpose of breaking the 
chain of linked hands and separating a section of | 
the army from the main body. 

If this can be done, the troops thus cut off be- 
come prisoners, and are taken back as reinforce- 
ments to the side of the fortunate warrior. 

If, however, he does not succeed in breaking the 
line by his first onslaught, he becomes a prisoner, 
and must join the side of his enemies and fight 
against his former comrades. 

Brave after brave is thus sent out, until one 
side or the other of an army is reduced to the gen- 
eral himself, when, as a last resort, he comes out 
and attacks the enemy in person. 





In some cases his prowess and determination | 


partisan for the time. 
The games of the larger boys are pitching quoits, 


archery and lifting heavy weights, in which they 


become very proficient. Wealthy parents fre- 
quently spend hundreds of dollars to furnish the 
facilities for archery, horsemanship and similar 
sports. 





AUTUMN, 


Ope the hills the autumn sun 
lis radiance pours like golden wine; 
And low sweet music seems to run 

Among the tassels of the pine; 
Around us rings the wild bird’s scream; 

bove, an arch of dark blue sky; 

While like a maiden’s summer dream 

The mists upon the meadows lie. 

—Anon. 


$+ > 
A ROYAL HERO. 
There can be no greater or truer heroism than 


to expose life to a deadly disease in behalf of the 


suffering. No nobler form of self-sacrifice for the 
sake of others can be imagined. 

An instance of this sort of heroism, which oc- 
curred recently in the beautiful and afflicted city 
of Naples, has called forth the praises of all Chris- 
tendom. He who exhibited it, without fear or 
shrinking, was no other than Humbert, King of 
Italy. Humbert’s name, for the good deed that 
he did, is mingled to-day in the prayers of all 
Italians. 

When he learned how his city of Naples was 
being scourged by the dreadful epidemic of the 
cholera, and how its people were panic-stricken 
and famished in their terror, he promptly left the 
comfort and ease of his Roman palace, and has- 
tened among them to give them such comfort as 
he could. Then the good king was seen going 
from hospital to hospital where the cholera pa- 
tients lay in anguish, looking into their needs, 
ordering relief, and bending and saying a kind 
word to each sufferer as he passed. 

He traversed the streets in the poorer quarters 
of the city, where the people were threatened by 
two forms of death—cholera and starvation— 
scattered money freely among them right and left, 
and ordered supplies and medicines to be distrib- 
uted among them. 

The king insisted on penetrating the Fondaici, 
the most wretched quarter of Naples, and perhaps 
the most wretched to be found in all the world; 
and he would have fulfilled this desperate pur- 
pose, but that the officials held him back, declar- 
ing that he “had no right to commit suicide, or to 
expose to certain death those who would follow 
him into the disease-laden air of the horrible 
slum.” 

When, after several days spent in this humane 


| and dangerous mission, Humbert left Naples to 


return to Rome, he was followed by a dense mul- 
titude of the Neapolitans, who exhausted upon 
him every touching demonstration of love and 
gratitude. He has forever won the affections of 
his Neapolitan subjects. 

It is the rare privilege of kings that, when they 
do a noble and heroic action, it is known, and 
praised and appreciated far and wide. Men in 
that high position, moreover, when they set so 
unselfish an example, do the more good, inas- 
much as their example is more conspicuous and 
more widely followed. They call the attention of 


the whole world to the use and the beauty of do- 
ing noble and self-sacrificing deeds. 

A similar heroism is sometimes not wanting in 

| royal women. When the cholera broke out in the 
French town of Amiens, in the time of the Second 
Empire, the Empress Eugénie hastened to the 
stricken place, and went directly from the railway 
station to the hospitals, where, just as Humbert 
has done, she ministered to the suffering victims 
of the disease; breathing the atmosphere of death 
with pious and heroic serenity. 

The French people never forgot this good and 
brave deed. Even those who were most hostile 
to the Empire kept a kind place in their hearts 
for the Imperial lady whom they always after- 
wards called “the heroine of Amiens.” 

Charity to their suffering subjects, courage in 
unselfish succor to them, are the loftiest and the 
sweetest prerogatives of monarchs. 

—— —+o-—_-—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
TRUST. 
With garments coarse and ample 
I clothe my spirit:— 
A robe of gray, as simple 
As monks inherit. 
Not they more gladly entered 
Their new relation 
Than I, whose hopes are centred 
On my vocation. 
To catch the light of heaven 
And walk within it, 
To seek for what is given 
And quickly win it; 
To gain Truth’s inward beauty, 
Her garments wearing; 
To do my simple duty, 
My burden bearing; 
Is all my best endeavor. 
And so by living 
To magnify the giver 
By always giving. 
My sober robe is brightened; 
All needed, granted; 
My face from heaven enlightened, 
My heart contented. 


——~ > 


BRITISH FEDERATION. 


and make of Great Britain a much more power- 
ful country than she now is. 


NEW YORK NORMAL COLLEGE, 


One of the most beautiful public buildings in tie 
city of New York is that of the Normal College, jy, 
which fifteen hundred young ladies pursue the studics 
which are to prepare them forteaching. At least, this 
is the theory of the institution, and we do not doubt thai 
the object is accomplished in a large number of in. 
stances. 

This year, as we learn, the Board of Education has 
endeavored to diminish the overcrowding of the schov! 
by raising the standard of admission from seventy-tiy 
to eighty-two per cent.; but notwithstanding this, 0 
of one thousand and sixty-six applicants, four hundred 
and ninety-eight passed the more stringent examinati: 
and were admitted, leaving five hundred and sixty 
eight unhappy students to lament their failure, to say 
nothing of the disappointment of their two or thi 
thousand parents and relatives. 

A crowd of the disappointed mothers and daughte: 
are said to have expostulated with President Hunter in 
his own house, as though it was Ais fault that a colleg: 
built for a thousand students could not be made to 
hold more than fifteen hundred. One angry mother 
exclaimed,— 

*You’ve got your college filled with the children of 
rich people who don’t intend to become teachers, and 
who crowd our children out!” 

The President bore the onset of mothers and maid- 
ens with the calm of a philosopher, and gently re- 
plied,— 

“The rich have rights as well as the poor, madam.” 

He proceeded to explain the sitiuation and to show 
the impossibility of receiving all the applicants. Nev, 
ertheless, he could not deny that there was a certain 
amount of truth in what the indignant mother had 
said. The excellent repute of the college has drawn 
to it a number of young ladies whose parents are 
abundantly able to pay for their education. On the 
other hand, those very parents pay a large proportion 
of the taxes which created and support the institu- 
tion. 

There is the same pressure to get into the normal 
schools and free colleges all over the country; but 
there is by no means an equal pressure on the part of 








There is no other government in the world | 
which is so “extended” as is that of Great Brit- | 
ain. The United Kingdom—England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland—covers an area of only one 
hundred and twenty-one thousand square miles, 
a little more than the area of New England and 
New York, and its population is thirty-five and a 
quarter millions. 

Its colonies cover almost eight million square 
miles, and have a combined population of more 
than two hundred millions. These colonies are 
on every continent and in almost every sea. Eng- 
land’s oldest colony is that of Newfoundland, 
which was acquired in 1583; her youngest is the 
Island of Cyprus, over which she extended sover- 
eignty in 1878. 

Large as these figures seem, our view of them 
is somewhat modified when we learn that the total 
population of all the British colonies, excluding 
the Indian Empire, was, according to the census 
of 1881, only 15,259,724. Thus, Great Britain 
and all its colonies, British India excepted, do not 
contain as many inhabitants as there are within 
the United States. 

The governments of these colonies are of three 
kinds: first, by the crown, that is, by absolute 
rule, the people having no part in the government. 
This is the system for India, and indeed for most 
of the colonies in number. The whole colonial 
population under this species of government is 
almost two hundred and two millions. 

The next class of governments is that of repre- 
sentative institutions. The people choose legisla- 
tures and make laws; but the home government 
may veto those laws, and it retains full control 
over all public officers. This is the form of gov- 
ernment for Ceylon, the Bahamas, the Bermudas, 
and other colonies, having a total population of a 
little less than four millions. 

Finally, there is the system of responsible gov- 
ernment, which is allowed to Canada, Newfound- 
land, the Cape Colony and Australia only, with a 
combined population of eight and one half mil- 
lions. 

The several provinces which now constitute the 
Dominion of Canada were formerly independent 
of each other. They were united by an act of 
Parliament passed in 1867. The Dominion is 
sometimes called a federation, or an association 
of allied States. It is more than that; it is almost 
a true union. 

Now there is a strong movement in favor of a 
similar federation of all the governments of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Tasmania. There are 
| some difficulties in the way of this scheme which 
| no one has yet been able to surmount. 

Beyond this there is a much larger project. It 
lis proposed to make a federation of the British 
Empire. The details have been worked out by no 
| statesman as yet; but the plan involves a politi- 
cal, or a commercial, union, perhaps both, of the 
| home government and the whole or a part of the 
| colonies. 

| The idea is a grand one, but in carrying it out 
| there will be immense difficulties. For England 





the public to secure the services of the thousands of 
incipient teachers who graduate from them every sum- 
mer! 

How excellent it would be if, on the opposite side 
of Park Avenue, there were an institution equally 
well-planned, as liberally supported and as efficiently 
conducted, in which a thousand good girls from the 
public schools could receive an industrial training, 
which would fit them to fill difficult and well-paid 
places in the interest of their sex. Such a college would 
lessen the pressure upon the Normal School, and train 
a class of workers that would in time raise the stand- 
ard of excellence and taste in all the leading products 
of practical and domestic industry. 
+r 

PREPARATION, 

Wendell Phillips in his youth was a lover of out- 
door sports, and acquired from daily practice skill in 
boxing and fencing. But athletics did not engross his 
time. Though a faithful student of the text-books 
during his college life, he did not confine himself to 
them. There were no ‘‘electics” in the college course 
in those days, and though he stood high in his class, he 
found time to study history and biography, to read 
works of fiction in prose and poetry, and to become 
acquainted with the best of French literature. Uncon- 
sciously to himself, he was storing up knowledge for use 
as a platform speaker and lecturer. 

He gave one year to the study of the English Revo- 
lution of 1640. He read every memoir, speech, novel 
and play relating to that formative epoch, that was ac- 
cessible to him. 

Another year was given to the study of the age of 
George the Third, including our own Revolution. 
Then he studied Dutch history as thoroughly as trans- 
lations would allow. His heroes—and he knew them 
as if they were neighbors—were Raleigh, Marvell, Pym, 
Sir Harry Vane; his favorites—Cromwell, William 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
James Watt, the mechanic, Jay, Franklin, Hamilton, 
Samuel Adams, and Eli Whitney, the inventor of the 
cotton-gin. 

The student of human nature will say that the names 
of such heroes on a young man’s visiting-list showed 
not only the company he kept, but his own character. 

Scott was his favorite novelist, and he read his 
works until he almost knew them by heart. Later in 
life he studied Shakespeare, and read Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, whom he pronounced the first of mod- 
ern poets. He preferred George Eliot and Charlotte 
Bronte to Dickens or Thackeray, because, he said, they 
saw life truer and deeper, though they lacked their ar- 
tistic skill. 

We have given this sketch of Mr. Phillips’ studies 
and reading that young men, ambitious to become ora- 
tors, may see that the old proverb which says, ‘“The 
poet is born, not made,” is not strictly true of the elo- 
quent man. Doubtless it is true that no one has eve! 
become a great orator without the inspiration of an in 
born talent for speaking. But it is also true that no 
one can sway men from the platform or the pulpit, 
unless he is a master of ideas and a treasurer of know! 
edge. 








A KITE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


The Schuylkill River, a narrow, turbid stream, flows 
through the middle of Philadelphia. Little more than 
a hundred years ago a young mechanic, with a street 
boy as his companion, carried a large kite to its banks, 
and getting into a small dory, pushed out and set it off. 
Then and there the identity of lightning and electric- 








| would hardly care to give up the absolute power 
which, in spite of representative governments, she 
holds over her colonies ; and Canada or Australia 
| would apparently gain little or nothing by sharing 
| with each other the government which each now 
possesses, independent of any other power than 
England. 
If, however, any way can be found to accom- 
plish the desired result, it will attach the colonies 
to the mother country more strongly than ever, 


ity was discovered. It is probable that if most of the 
inhabitants of the good Quaker City at that time had 
watched Franklin’s experiment, they would have been 
more interested in the flying of the kite than in the 
| great scientific discovery. 

Not a hundred yards from the spot where the two 
lads launched their dory there is now a fairy palace, 
flashing with lights which would dim Aladdin’s hall! 
of jewels. It is the Electric Exhibition, in which every 
| discoverer and electrician in America or Europe bas 
sent the most marvellous exhibit in his power of the 
possibilities of this natural foree. Telephones and 
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te telegraphs show how electricity serves mankind as a 
messenger. One system exhibited conveys seventy- 
two messages over asingle wire at the same time. 

Electricity, as a producer of light, is shown in every 
phase of its development, from the battery of Fara- 
day to Edison’s monstrous dynamos. A huge electric 

clock is shown, which controls the hands on twenty- 
four dials, separated by long distances. Next come 
machines in which electricity is at work in plating 
metals, in measuring and testing chemicals, in curing 
diseases or surgical operations, in recording distances, 
etc., etc. 

There seems to be not an art or science in which this 
yet mysterious element has not its part. Its lines web 
the civilized world; it is estimated that more than two 
billion dollars are invested in its work, and the num- 
ber of people supported by its industries cannot be 
counted. All this huge growth has come in a century 
from the intelligent flying of a kite. Yet how many 
kites have been flown that brought forth nothing! 


—~<+~@>— 
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FOUND OUT. 


The late Dr. Bethune, of Philadelphia, was “a 
brother of the angle.” With old Izaak Walton he 
thought, “God never did make a more calm, quiet, 
innocent recreation than angling.”” No more cheerful 
companion could be found than he with whom to 
“whip” a trout-stream. His humor bubbled over, his 
wit flashed, and the longest sojourn in the woods failed 
to exhaust his stock of good stories. 

On one occasion, however, he found himself an un- 
welcome guest, and was coldly received by the man 
who was accustomed to entertain visitors. He had 
gone toa noted trout-stream in the interior of Penn- 
sylvania, and sought lodgings with a man who had long 
served as a guide to strangers. 

The man at first repulsed him, and refused entertain- 
ment, saying, “I attended a protracted meeting last 
winter, and became religious. The Lord forgave my 
sins, and I joined the Methodist church. I don’t in- 
tend to keep company any longer with the class of 
men that come here to fish.” 

But the doctor’s pleasant manners won him over, 
and he finally consented to take the stranger in and to 
show the way next morning to the trout-stream. When 
they returned, late in the afternoon, the man said, 
frankly,— 

“Doc, I like you,” and slapped him familiarly on 
the shoulder. 

“What do you like me for?” asked the doctor. 

“Well, doc, I'll tell you. We've been out a’most all 
day; we haven’t caught much, you fell in and got 
wet; and I haven’t heard you swear once.” 

The doctor smiled inwardly at this dubious compli- 
ment, but said nothing to betray his profession. 

After supper, as he was sitting outside the cottage, 
the man came to him and said, with a little hesitation, 
“Doe, since I jined the church, I’ve had prayers every 
night. Weare going to have them now, and maybe 
you wouldn’t object to come in.” 

Dr. Bethune heartily accepted the invitation. He 
listened attentively to the stammering reading of a 
chapter in the Bible, and joined lustily in an old-fash- 
ioned Methodist hymn. The host watched him close- 
ly, and then said, in a doubtful tone, “Maybe you 
wouldn’t mind leading us in prayer?” 

The doctor prayed in the simple and earnest manner 
which those familiar with him will never forget, and 
then went out again to the porch and solitude. 

The host soon joined him, and looking him steadily 
in the face, said,— 

“Doc, I suspicion you.” 

“What do you suspect me of? 
hope.” 

“Oh no, nothing bad. Maybe I’m wrong, but I kind 
o’ suspect you are a minister.” 

“What makes you think I’m a minister?” 

“Well, P'll tell you. I haven’t heard you swear once 
since youcame. Then you joined usin the hymn as 
though you liked it. Then the way you prayed made 
me most sure you’re a minister.” 

Dr. Bethune laughed heartily at the man’s simple 
earnestness, and confessed that he had been found out 
and was a minister. They had good times together, 
and both of them enjoyed telling the story in later 
years. 


Nothing bad, I 


—~@-—__—_—_——_- 
TACT. 


Lord Beaconsfield’s social tact was marvellous. The 
most embarrassing of situations never caught him un- 
prepared, no matter how suddenly it sprang up. He 
always had the right word, for his tongue was as “‘the 
pen of a ready writer.” 

“This is Mr. D——,” said a gentleman, introducing 
a scion of the aristocracy to Mr. Disraeli, when he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘He has just en- 
tered the Civil Service, but not in the department over 
which you preside.” 

“That is my misfortune,” answered Disraeli, bow- 
ing and placing his hand upon his heart. 

The young sprig departed charmed with the great 
man, and not detecting the irony lurking under the 
polished phrase. 

-An Irishman was once sent to the House of Com- 
mous by an obscure constituency in Ireland. His col- 
orless politics, for he was neither Liberal nor Tory, 
stimulated the managers of both parties to secure him 
as a supporter. The Countess Beaconsfield invited 
him to a grand party. 

In the course of the evening the guest found himself 
face to face with his host. Delighted with the atten- 
tions he had received, the new member said to Dis- 
raeli,— 

“I niver read your novels myself, but my daughters 
have, and, bedad, they say they’re moighty clever!” 

“Sir,” said Disraeli, drawing himself up, and look- 
ing his admirer full in the face, “that is fame!” 





HEEDING HIS WIFE. 


Some one has said that the man who wishes to be 
rich must first ask his wife’s permission. An anec- 
dote of Mr. Williston, the founder of Easthampton 
Academy, who made a fortune by manufacturing but- 
tons, illustrates the fact that not only the wife’s con- 
sent but her advice may be necessary to the husband’s 
success. 

Mrs. Williston was accustomed to make her hus- 
band’s Coats, to save the large expense of employing a 


bought some lasting buttons for which he had paid a 
large price, perhaps seventy-five cents adozen. She 
was shocked at the extravagance, and said, “With 
some button-moulds and a little lasting, I could make 
them at one-quarter of that price.” 
She did so, and he thought them quite as good as 
those he had purchased. He concluded to employ a 
few girls to do similar work, and found a ready sale 
for his buttons at the country stores. The demand 
exceeded the supply, and he began to employ machin- 
ery instead of human hands. 
The business grew upon his hands until he became 
the largest manufacturer of buttons in the United 
States, and accumulated a great fortune. But it was 
the economy of his thrifty wife that first suggested the 
making of buttons, and laid the foundation of his for- 
tune. 
————_<on— ——— 

MANY FACES. 


Years ago there lived in Edinburgh a young lady who 
could assume the look, voice, and manners of any one 
she wished to personate. She once called upon Lord 
Jeffrey, who had boasted that she could not deceive 
him. Fornearly half an hour the great advocate talked 
with an old woman anxious to have his opinion upon a 
question of property. The next day his fair friend in- 
formed him that she had personated that old woman. 
The story seems credible after reading the following 
extract from a New York letter in the Providence 
Post: 


Altogether a curious woman is Modjeska. In social 
intercourse she is remarkable for culture and intellect. 
met her, a few days ago, in the studio of Frank 
Fowler, an artist, who had invited a company to see a 
portrait which he had puinted of her. 

“The work isn’t a likeness at all,” remarked some- 
body, gazing at the original and then at the painting. 

**Zat ees true,” the actress replied; “sce! Zare ees 
noting similar. Look at us both. We are not efen 
seesters.’ 

There was more difference than before. 

“But look at us now. 

She took a place close by the picture, struck the atti- 
tude in which it represented her, and behold, the faces 
were one in likeness. She had readily put her fea- 
tures into exactly the combination shown on the can- 
vas. 

Subsequently, I saw her give an odd exhibition of 
an album full of her photographs. There were over 
twenty radically different views of her face, ranging 
from grave to gay. She made herself like each of them | 
at will. 

ee 


BIRDS AND WIRES. 


Animals great and small have ways of avoiding dan- 
gers to which their ancestors have been exposed. But 
when a new danger arises, they do not know how to 
meet it. 

Telegraph and telephone wires are a deadly peril to 
birds which haunt cities and other places where the 
wires are numerous. A few generations hence wires 
will be as harmless to birds as trees are now. In the 
following extract it is the wires which suffer, owing to 
the size of the bird: 


According to the Brazilian Germania of Rio de 
Janeiro, the telephone wires in that city have found a 
formidable enemy in the ‘‘assgeier,” a large bird of 
the vulture species,—a kind of John Crow,—which, 
flying very low as it passes over the tops of the houses 
in scavenging the streets, hits the wires and breaks 
them, or else becomes entangled. 

Good wire is very expensive in Brazil. In conse- 
quence of the damage done by these birds, the tele- 
phone people are compelled to keep up a large force of 
men forrepairs. No sooner are the wires mended in 
one part of the city than report comes of interruption 
in another part, owing to the operations of the assgeier. 
It is against the law to kill these birds, and as a result 
they increase very rapidly in number. 

The Provincia, too, says that nothing positively 
remedial can be done at present. The telephonists must 
wait until the bird learns by experience that it will 
enjoy more personal comfort by flying higher. 


-_—+~<@»— — 
REMEDY AGAINST BORES, 

Mr. Leslie, when he began the work of. land com- 
missioner for South Carolina, found that his time was 
frittered away by idle callers. How he secured hiin- 
self from interruption is told by the Charleston News 
and Courier: 





Walking down the street one day, a well-dressed 
female in a store caught his eye, and wondering why 
the lady tarried so long, he approached and discovered 
that the figure was a dummy. 

He passed on, meditating first about the figure, then 
by a natural association of ideas to women in general, 
and next about the politeness of Southerners to wom- 
en, and just here an original idea struck him. 

He was sure that no one, at least no Southerner, 
would attempt to interrupt him while he seemed to be 
talking to a woman. 

If a quick-sighted New Yorker could mistake a 
dummy for a lady, why should not other people? No 
sooner thought t an done. The figure was made and 
placed in his office. 

Leslie worked with his back to the door and his face 
to the figure. People came and looked and waited and 
walked away. 

The thing acted like a charm, and the few cents for 
calico, buttons, hooks and eyes and achignon were 
amply repaid by the saving in the valuable time of the 
land commissioner. 


THE QUEEN’S PETTICOAT, 


A fashion is often the result of some woman’s 
whim, whose social position makes her an authority 
with her sex. The Leisure Hour, in explaining the 
origin of the Balmoral petticoat, says: 


It was about the same date (1855-56) that our gra- 
cious Queen set the fashion of wearing a scarlet under- 
petticoat, an idea obtained from the milkmaids at Bal- 
moral. It is said that the late Prince Consort, in ad- 
miring the effect of the red petticoat in the landscape, 
suggested that her Majesty should adopt one also. 

This sealed the fate of white petticoats in England. 
They had been worn —* to that both in sum- 
mer and winter, and of course, in order to make suffi- 
cient warmth, several had to be put on, thus adding to 
the weight to be carried at the waist. 

Since the introduction of the scarlet skirt, the fash- 
ion of the colored petticoat has been maintained, and 
the useful skirt, lined with leather, has also been intro- 
duced for walking in the country in muddy weather. 


——<~oe—_—__—_ 
NEEDED REST. 
The following conversation illustrates the fact that 


“going away for the summer,” and “taking a rest,’”’ do 
not always mean the same thing: 





Fair Patient—Have you any idea what is the matter 
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WATERBURY 














IS RICHTACAN XK 


have a reliable timepiece, you can readily dispose 





with me, doctor? 

Doctor—Why, I can diagnose your case, miss, with 
my eyes shut. There is nothing the matter with you 
except that you need rest. 

Fair Patient—Why, I have just come back from a 
whole month at the most popular health resort. 





tailor. At one time, with the cloth for a new coat he 





Doctor—Y es, as I said, you need rest. 


Otp GENTLEMAN AT THE TICKER: 


“My young friend, there are just two things 
that I can rely on implicitly: One is that little 
telegraphic indicator there, and the other is my 
Watersury Watcn. Tothem I trust the most 
valuable things I have in the world — my money 
and my time — and they never deceive me. The 
ticker indicates how I ought to invest my money, 
and how that which I have invested is panning 
out, while my WATERBURY WatcH guides me as 
surely about the disposal of my time. Both always 
tell the exact truth. 

“You may not have any use for the telegraph 
indicator, my young friend —at least, yet awhile — 
but you cannot have a WATERBURY WATCH any 
too soon. You want money, you say, worse than 
anything else. Well, time is money, and if you 
of your time so as to convert it into money.” 


ASK YOUR JEWELER TO SHOW YOU THE WATERBURY WATCH. 


Send to Principal Office, 52 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. City, 


For Descriptive Pamphlet and copy of “ Tick Tick Tick” Rhymes, 



























































































For the Companion, 
IN AUTUMN DAYS, 


See how the bright-faced Autumn shines in heaven, 
And decks with silver mists the purple vales; 
Night, like a raven, from the earth is driven, 
And frosty Morning, charioted by gales, 
Rides where the East burns with a ruby tire. . 
And throws his flaming lances higher and higher. 


O glorious dawn! Thou type of life and hope! 
‘reed from the seeret prison of the night, 
Thy shining charms, like wondrous blossoms, ope, 
That, having no rich balm, exhale the light, 
Until a thousand rainbows blent in one 
Seem dreaming on the highway of the sun, 


The clouds, a gorgeous pageant, cold with pr ide, 
In silent grandeur throng the solemn skies, 
Or, flushed Pwith glory, gather side by side 
Where in the west the lordly mountains rise. 
The soul of Beauty haunts both heaven and earth, 
The very air to life and joy gives birth 


The nodding golden-rod shines where the dust 
The road-side grass has whitened in the sun, 
Dear faithful flower, still its bloom will trust 
Though Nature’s hour of blossoming is done, 
When Winter's frosty fingers pluck its charms, 
Still is it bright to smile in Beauty’s arms, 






And yonder plume of sumach, crimson fair— 

See how it burns beside the moss-grown walls— 
"Twill glow till, hus hing all the frosty air, 

The snow, heaven's frozen kiss of pity, f 
"Twill nod and bow till, clad with faded leaves, 
Death o'er the plain a homeless wanderer grieves 






alls; 





The frosty chestnuts pour in rustling showers 

Their bursting wealth upon the leaf-strewn ground, 
And through the afternoon's swift flying hours 

The shouts of many a merry schoolboy sound— 
Ah, happy tribe, unknown to want and éare, 
Would La laughing chiid might join them there! 


Rich, ripe, and bearded falls the yellow grain, 
Where rings the reaper’s sey the at bre = of day. 
And tilled with gladness is the honest sw 
‘hat homeward guides his load at twiils cht gray 
Through dewy lanes where sleeps the bleating fold, 
And shines the early crescent white and cold, 





Deep in the vine yards. on the russet stem 

The clustered s hang purple with their wine, 
Each smoothed and rounde d like a chiselled gem 

Well worthy on some queenly breast to shine. 
With what sweet charms each season greets its close! 
Each to its end in beauty fuller grows, 





The birds have flown to sing in southern skies, 
Vhere Summe r holds eternal blossoming; 
Where heaven's pure dream of glowing sunlight lies 
On earth as softly as anangel’s wing; 
And where the streams sing on with music rare, 
And entertain the wild woods unaware, 





But though the birds have flown, and on the vale 
Their bubbling songs of love no more are heard, 
Yet hark! a thousand voices hath the gale 
And each voice seems the echo of a bird. 
The reeds like flutes breathe sweet wolian songs, 
And to each stirring twig a tongue belongs, 





Nor have the rivers, glittering in the light, 
Forgotten that wild minstrelsy they knew; 
The rills purl on as sweet to Autumn bright 
seer they rang at “ergata wour of dew; 
Nor have the inseets, bu on old, 
Their merry piping PN end because ’tis cold. 






Bult now, gay Autumn, thou who bringest death 
‘To Summer's gentleness, thyself must die, 
And trom thy hate and parted lips the bre: ath 
Must steal away in one low wintry sigh. 
Farewell, O Autumn! high among the stars 
Vale Winter watches from his icy bars, 


Far 





well, the last dear bird, the last sweet flowe ry 
ewell, ye rustling woods, ye pleasant dales! 
WwW inte r rocks earth to sleep in one short hour, 
And rings the knell of Summer in his gales; 
Yet Winter hath a glory and a grace, 
And wears kind Heaven's sinile upon his face. 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, 


. ~@> _ 
For the Companion, 


A TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

An old English dramatist calls Jesus of Naza- 
reth “the first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 
He 1s correct, if the true meaning of the name 1s 
borne in mind, though the remark may at first 
seem alight one. ‘The Master was gentle in every- 
thing; in carriage, temper, aims and desires. He 
was mild, calm, quiet and temperate. He was not 
hasty, nor overbearing, nor proud, nor oppressive, 
nor exorbitant. He was not only quick to forgive 
those who had injured Him, but He sought them 
out, as in the case of Peter, that He might offer 
them His forgiveness. 

Again and again He illustrated, by His acts, 
His own words to His disciples: “If, therefore, 
thou art offering thy gift at the altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift the altar and go 
thy way. First be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift.” 

A story of the Crimean war may, perhaps, il- 
lustrate these words of the Master, and also teach 
us that the true gentleman is anxious to forgive an 
injury. 

During the first winter of the siege the British 
soldiers suffered from cold, hunger and dis- 


before 





wet, 


ease. A young surgeon, anxious about his regi- 
ment, was somewhat exacting in his requests to 


his colonel, who did not always follow the doctor’s 
suggestions. 

On was urgent in 
pressing the colonel to do something which he, as 
commanding officer, did not think necessary. The 
refusal to follow the surgeon’s recommendation so 
irritated him that, losing his temper, angrily 
said,- 

“Colonel, you are the only commanding officer 
I ever served under who seemed to me to be in- 
different to the welfare of his regiment.” 

It was a rude, insubordinate remark. The colo- 
nel flushed, but, restraining himself, simply pointed 

to the door of his tent. 
parted, and for two days 
nel’s tent. 

On the afternoon of the second day, as the sur- 
xeon was seated in his tent, 


one occasion, the surgeon 


he 


The angry doctor de- 
did not go near the colo- 


nursing his wrath, 





| day. 





| health, 











the oianaite Scotch entails wanabel himself | 
with the following message,— 

“The colonel’s compliments, an’ he’d be glad if 
ye’d step up, an’ partake of some refreshments wi’ 
lim, which he’s just gotten frae ane o’ the ships.” 

‘The kind-heartedness which prompted the colo- 





nel to be the first to offer reconciliation, though | 


an apology was due to him, caused the surgeon’s 
anger to vanish. He started on a run, determined 
tou ask the colonel’s pardon. But as he entered 
the tent, the colonel held out his hand and said,— 

“Not a word about what happened the other 
Do not speak of it. Do not think of it. 
Perhaps I was more in the wrong than you were; 
so tell me again what you want me to do, and, if 
I can help you, I will.” 

The young surgeon was overwhelmed. He felt 
keenly the reproof conveyed in this quiet way, 
and respected the nobility that could thus gently 
restore a subordinate to favor. 

————_—_—<@-—____——— 
PERFECT IN LITTLE THINGS. 

Doubtless many boys are tired of the story about 

the boy who began life with twenty-five cents, and 


| who, by forming the habit of attending to details, grew 


up to be arich merchant. Yet sneer as they may at 
the old saying, “Perfection in little things means suc. 
cess in great things,” yet its truthfulness is attested by 
scores of facts. ‘The following curious incident shows 
that carrying one’s conscience into the tittle things of 
every-day work may sometimes turn accidents into 


| helps: 


‘'wo years ago, a young man living ina Vermont 
village, having finished his academical education, was 
ready to enter college. But just before the day ap- 
pointed for his examinations he was taken ill. After 
several weeks of suffering he slowly recovered his 
but discovered that his mind had lost the 
knowledge acquired by six years of hard study. Lat- 
in, Greek and mathematics, all were gone, and his 
mind was a blank in respect to his preparatory studies. 
His doctor prescribed that he should rest his mind and 
familiarize himself with the few simple details of light 
work. 

He obeyed the advice, and found, in his old habit of 
doing little things carefully, the schoolmaster that 
brought back his old knowledge. 

Before his illness the young man, in order to earn a 
little money, had taken care of the village church, 
sweeping it out, cleaning the lamps, and doing all the 
work of a sexton. He now resumed this work, and 
by the pbysician’s advice tried to keep his mind from 
puzzling itself about its loss of memory. Several 
weeks went by without bringing any change in his 
mental condition. 

One Sunday evening, a stranger entered the church, 
and, as the sermon wasa dull one, gazed carelessly 
around, until his attention was attracted by the lamps 
on the wall. He noticed that all the wicks were so 
carefully trimmed that there was not an irregular 
flame to be seen. He wondered as to who could be the 
careful sexton, and happening to be in the place the 
following Sunday, he again noticed the same uniform 
trimming of the wicks. 

Passing the church the next day, and seeing the door 
open, he walked quietly in and saw the young sexton 
sweeping out the central aisle. Looking closely at the 
young man, the stranger asked, “Do you do all the 
work about the church?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“Do you trim the lamps?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“Why do you trim them in such a peculiar way?” 

*T don’t Know what you mean.”’ 

“Why, the flames are all alike.’ 

“Oh! But they ought to be. You would not have 
them uneven, would you?” 

“No,” answered the stranger, with a smile. ‘But it 
speaks well for your carefulness. Why, 1 should 
think one of the flames would fit all the others exactly 
if it were superimposed on them.” 

* ‘Superimposed’! Isn’t that word used in geome- 

yo 

“Certainly. 
angles’”’—— 

Before the stranger could finish his sentence, the 
student threw down his broom, rushed frantically out 
of the church, ran across the street and into his house, 
where he astonished his mother by exclaiming, in tones 
of triumph,— 

**Mother, [ know that the square of the hypothenuse 


If polygons, having equal sides and 


| of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 





squares of the other two sides!” 

In & moment his school knowledge had come back to 
him, flashed into his mind by the mention of the su- 
perimposed figures. It is more than doubtful if a long 
course of medical treatment would have accomplished 
what the stranger’s word did. Nor would the young 
man have met the stranger had he not been in the habit 
of doing little things with conscientious care. 


er —— 
HEROIC, 


Scores of lives are saved on the battle-field by the 
promptness, skill and bravery of the surgeons. Their 
work has often to be done in the midst of extreme 
difficulty and danger; for it must be done at once or 
not atall. In our late civil war, we knew of surgeons 
who went into the thick of the fight, where men were 
dropping and bullets whistling all around them, so as 
to give immediate attention to the wounded and thus 
allay suffering and save life. This, it must be acknowl- 
edged, demands a loftier heroism than facing the ene- 
my sword in hand. 


Napoleon in his will made this legacy: “1 bequeath 
to the surgeon-in-chief of the French army, Larrey, 
one hundred thousand francs. He is the most virtuous 
man L have ever known.”” Such commendation from 
Bonaparte must have been well-merited; and it was, 
as the record of Larrey’s services in Egypt, Russia and 
elsewhere amply prove. 

Before Larrey’s time, for a common soldier to re- 
ceive a severe wound was almost certain death. It was 
only the officers who were much attended to, or who 
“lived to fight another day.”’ He changed things so 
much for the better that he sent forth Napoleon from 
Moscow with more than one hundred thousand able- 
bodied men ; although when the army entered that fatal 
city it contained only ninety thousand combatants. 

At the battle of Eylau, Larrey had no fewer than 
ten thousand patients under his care—an army in them- 
selves. Nor did he confine himself exclusively to the 


soldiers of France; a fellow-creature had only to need | 


»rofessional assistance, and whatever his nationality, 
ne was his friend at once. He held that a surgeon had 
no enemies except disease and death. 

Larrey’s moral courage was fully equal to his 
eal. 
to Napoleon of their horses having been shot by com- 
mand of the surgeon-in- chief, he had been summoned 
to the Emperor's presence. 

“What!” said Napoleon; “have you ventured, on | 
your own responsibility, 
horses to feed your wounded?” 

“Yes,” answered Larrey; nor did he add another 
word to that monosyllable. 


hysi 


For this reply his master created him a baron of the | church. 


Empire. 


| Dey’d all meet dar, dey would, en de bigges’ 


| dey want a drap lef’ fer de little uns skace 
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fire upon the mob of soldiers who were struggling to 
ross the bridge. In this immense disaster, Larrey, 
after having crossed over with the Imperial Guard, 
discovered that the medical supplies had been left be- 
hin 

With equal humanity and heroism, he recrossed the 
stream; but no sooner was he recognized by the sol- 
diers than he was carried, with astonishing rapidity, 
in their arms across the river, the men crying, ‘‘Let us 
save him who saved us!” 

‘The name of this noble man is engraved on the stone 
of the Arc de Triomphe with those of the illustrious 
soldiers of the Republic and the Empire, and his statue 
stands in the Court of Honor in the military hospital 
of the Val de Grace at Paris. 





For the Companion. 
FOUR. 


Four in one home and each its chiefest blessing; 
Each the darling centre of fondness and delight; 

Four in one heart and each the whole possessing; 
Mystery of love, love only reads aright: 


Each little head enhaloed with affection; 
Each little face the sweetest when it smiles; 

Each claiming first and tenderest protec tion: 
Each as the others comforts and beguiles. 


Grouped round bis knees, or to his shoulders clinging, 
Nestling in his arms or climbing up his chair, 
Brimming o’er with laughter, dancing, leaping, singing, 
Thus the happy father names his darlings fair:— 
Sallie is “my daughter” (my boundless pride and pleas- 
ure); 
Kittie is * ~~ child” (my jewel and my crown); 
i ms zirl” (my sweetest one, my treasure) ; 
Ethel is A. F baby” (the love that love weighs down). 
Four in one home and each its chiefest blessing; 
Each the precious centre of the household sphere; 
Four in one heart and each the whole possessing; 
Mystery of love that love alone makes clear! 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 
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UNCLE REMUS’S “BRER RABBIT.” 


Uncle Remus, in the Atlanta Constitution, relates 
another of those “Brer Rabbit” stories which have 
such a charm for the children of the South. 

The next time the little boy had an opportunity to 
visit Uncle Remus, the old man was alone, but he ap- 
peared to be in good spirits. He was cobbling away on 
what the youngster recognized as Tildy’s Sunday 
shoes, and singing snatches of a song something like 
this: 

“O Mr. Rabbit! yo’ eye mighty big— 
res, dey er made f er ter see; 
O Mr. Rabbit! yo’ tail mighty short— 
Yes, hit des fits me!” 


The child waited to hear more, but the song was the 
same thing over and over again—always about Brother 
Rabbit’s big eyes and his short tail. 

“One time dey wuz a monst’us dry season in de set- 
tlement whar all de creeturs live at, en drinkin’ water 
got mighty skace. De creeks got low en de branches 
went dry, en all der springs made der disappearance, 
*cept one great big un whar all de creturs drunk at. 
ud drink 
fus’, en by de time de big uns all done swaje der thuss 


| 

*“‘Cose Brer Rabbit uz on de happy side. ke anybody 
gwine git water, Brer Rabbit de man. De creeturs ’ud 
see he track ’roun’ de spring, but dey aint nev’ ketch 
‘im. Hit got so after wile dat de big creeturs ’ud 
crowd Brer Fox out, en den ’twant long ’fo’ he hunt 
up Brer Rabbit en ax ’im w’at he gwine do. 

“Brer Rabbit he sorter study, en den he up’n tell 
Brer Fox fer ter go home en rub some ’lasses all on 
hisse’f, en den go out en waller in de leafs. Brer Fox 
ax w’at he mus’ do den, en Brer Rabbit say he mus’ 
go down by de spring en w’en de creeturs come ter de 
spring fer ter git dey water, he mus’ jump out at um, 
en den atter dat he mus’ waller lak he one or dem ar 
kinder vamint w’at got bugs on um. 

“Brer Fox, he put out fer home, he did, en w’en he 
git dar he run ter de cubbud en des gawm hisse’f wid 
lasses, en den he went out in de bushes, he did, en 
waller in de leafs en trash twel he looks mos’ bad ez 
Brer Rabbit look w’en he play Wull-er-de-Wust on de 
creeturs. 

“W’en Brer Fox git hisse’f all fix up, he went 
down ter de spring en hide hisse’f. Bimeby all de 
creeturs come after der water, en w’iles dey ’uz a- 
scufilin’ en a-bunchin’ en a-pushin’ en a-scrougin’, 
Brer Fox he jump out’n de bushes en sorter switch 
hiss’f ’roun’, en, bless yo’ soul, he look jes’ awful. 

“Brer Wolf tuck’n see ’im fus, en he jump spang 
over Brer B’ar head. Brer B’ar he lip back en ax 
who dat, en dis time he do dis de ’er creeturs dey took’n 
make a breakt dey did, lak punkins rollin’ down hill, 
en mos’ ’fo’ youd’n w ink ye-ball Brer Fox had de 
range er de spring all by f. 

“Yit ’twa’n’t fur te kaze ’fo’ de creeturs mov’d 
fur, dey tuck’n tu’n ’roun’, dey did, en crope back fer ter 
see w’at dat ar skeery-lookin’ varment doin’. W’en 
dey git back in seein’ distuns dar ’uz Brer Fox walkin’ 
up en down switchin’ hisse’f. 

“De creeturs dunner w’ot ter make un ’im. Dey 
watch, en Brer Fox march; dey watch, en he march. 
Hit keep on dis way twel bimeby Brer Fox ’gun ter 
waller in de water, en right dar,’”’ continued Uncle Re- 
mus, leaning back to laugh, “right dar ’uz whar Brer 
Rabbit had ’im. Time he ’gun ter waller in de water 
de ’lasses ’gun ter melt, en ’twa’n’t no time skacely ’fo’ 
de ’lasses en de leafs done all wash off, en dar ’uz ole 
Brer Fox des ez natchul ez life. 

“De fus Brer Fox know ’bout de leafs comin’ off, he 
year Brer B’ar holler on top er de hill 

*“*You head ’ im off down dar, Brer Wolf, en I'll 
head ’im off roun’ yer!’ 

*“Brer Fox look roun’ en he see all de leafs done 
come off, en wid dat he make a break, en he wa’n't 
none too soon, n’er, Kase little mo’ en de creeturs ’ud a 
cotch ’im.’ 

Without giving the boy time to ask any questions, 
Uncle Remus added another verse to his rabbit- song, 
and harped on it for several minutes 





“O Mr. Rabbit! yo year mighty long— 
res! dey made fer ter las 

O Mr. Rabbit! yo" toof mighty sharp— 
Yes! dey cuts down grass.” 
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WANT OF TACT, 
It is quite possible to neutralize all the good one in- 


tends to accomplish by a lack of tact in the doing. 
The Jllustrated Christian Weekly, in an article on 





Once, when the officers of the staff complained | 


to dispose of my ofticer’s | 


church dress, tells a story which illustrates this, and 
| at the same time gives a hint which many persons 
| ought to take. Possibly it is an evidence of weakness 


if a person will not appear in public in a garb which is 
| noticeably less elegant than that worn by others, but it 
is a very common weakness. 


Mrs. A——,a lady in moderate pecuniary circum- 
stances, was not an attendant at any church, though 
of respectable standing in the community, industrious, 
| kind-hearted, and full of kindly acts to her neighbors. 

Not far from her lived a Mrs. B—, a lady of cul- 
ture and Christian refinement, devoted to her church, 

sincerely desirous of doing good to her neighbors by 
| inducing them to attend church service, and willing to 
go out among the poor as a church missionary, though 
herself living in an elegant home amid all the comforts 
| and many of the luxuries of life. 

And so it happened that Mrs. B—— sought out Mrs. 
A——, and gave her a pressing invitation to attend 
At first Mrs. A—— tried to excuse herself 
| from accepting it, but Mrs. B—— was earnest and per- 





At the frightful retreat from Moscow, before the | sistent in pressing it, and finally gained a promise that 


French could effect their passage across the Beresina, 


the Russians arrived in enormous force, and began to! 


on the next Sabbath morning Mra. A—— would call at 
Mrs, B——’s and go with her to church. 


When Sunday came Mrs. A—— arrayed bevete 1 
her best attire, neat but plain, and not in the lates 
fashicu, and presented herself at the given time ay 
lace. She was cordially received, invited to a seat j 
the sitting-room while Mrs. B—— and family shou 
make ready for church. Mrs. B—— brought out . 
costly sealskin sacque and put it on. 
Her daughter put on a beautiful and expensive sati: 
fur-lined cloak. Both adorned their heads with hu 
trimmed with high-priced feathers, ribbons, laces a: 
beads. Then came the finest of kid gloves, tighit-fittir 
and immaculately clean. On their wrists were ela! 
orate bracelets, and on their breasts pendent gold 
crosses. 
Mrs. A—— carefully noted all this, at first with a 
look of admiration, then with a pained expression « 
face, and finally rose and said, ‘Please excuse me. 
will return home. My plain clothes and unfashionat| 
garments will form too strong a contrast with you: < 
when placed side by side in the same pew. It wouid 
be mortifying to you, and painfulto me. I thank yo, 
for your kind intention—and I know you mean it 
kindly to me—but I cannot go to church. I must be 
excused.” 

In vain were words of expostulation and entreat 
Mrs. A—— returned home, and persistently refused «|! 
invitations to attend church. 





LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 


When a man fails in business, or commits a crime, 
he is usually urged to meditate upon the lesson which 
experience has taught him. 

The advice is good, for this stern master does teach 
valuable lessons. But his lessons are often given when 
it is ioo late to profit by them. Though the axiom, 
“It’s never too late to mend,” may encourage many 
despairing ones, yet there are blunders which are fatal. 

The following incident, related by a young man, 
illustrates this fact : 


One raw day in March, a few years ago, I had occa. 
sion to take the Eastern-bound train from Boston. 
Soon after leaving the city I started to pass into a for- 
ward car in search of a friend. 

The wind was blowing a gale, and I had no sooner 
stepped upon the platform than my hat, which I had 
neglected to properly secure, was lifted from my head 
and borne far away. 

As the train thundered on I caught sight of it just 
beginning a cruise in a neighboring pond. 

My hair was blown about in a badly disordered con 
dition, and, not a little mortified, I beat a hasty retreat 
into the car, and took the first vacant seat. Many of 
the passengers had noticed my loss, and were enjoying 
a hearty laugh at my expense. But an old gentleman 
in the next seat kindly inquired how far] was going, 
and suggested means by which I might obtain a cap 
for immediate use. 

Not wishing to appear too much troubled at my loss, 
I spoke of it lightly, adding that, at least, I had learned 
a good lesson. 

‘ “Oh yes,”’ said he; “but that won’t bring back the 
at.’ 

His words made clear to me the fact that a lesson 
may be learned too late. 

Thousands violate the laws of health. When they 
are racked with pain, they learn to care for the body, 
but it won’t bring back their health. 

Many squander money and time. When old, they 
mourn over their wastcfulness, but it will not bring 
back to them the lost opportunity or a full purse. 

Regrets seldom bear fruit. They commonly come 
too late in life. The harvest is past and the summer is 
gone. The golden pen of wisdom wrote, ‘Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

Regrets will not harvest from barren fields. It is 
empty air for the prodigal to say, amid the falling 
shadow of years, “If I had my life to live over again, 
how differently would I do!” 


(a a 


AN UNEXPECTED PETITION. 


When a pious Southern negro prays for a person, he 
so identifies him that there can be no mistake as to 
whom he alludes. White folks are apt to use a “peri 
phrastic mode of diction,’’ but the negro goes straight 
to the point, often in the style illustrated by the follow- 
ing anecdote from the Christian Observer: 


Early in the year 1860, a young minister brought his 

bride to spend a few days with one of his elders, Dr. 
# - It was the Sabbath, and they had come from 
afternoon service. 

As it was the doctor’s practice to hold prayer-meet- 
ing every Sunday night for the benefit of his servants, 
the pastor and his young wife, together with other 
friends, were invited to attend the meeting that night. 

The doctor led, and after reading the Bible and sing- 
ing a hymn (which was raised by a colored brother), 
“Uncle Jim” was called on to lead in prayer. He 
made a good prayer, but towards the close he suddenly 
burst forth in very loud, tremulous tones,— 

“O Lord, bress our young preacher, dis bressed arf- 
ternoon; bress him in his barsket and in his sto’, dis 
bressed arfternoon. Bress de gospel dat he preaches, 
dis bressed arfternoon. 

“May he hab many stairs to his crownd, dis bressed 
arfternoon. Bress the young wife he hab brought 
amongst us, dis bressed arfternoon. Let ’em hold up 
one ‘nother’s hands, dis bressed arfternoon. 

**Make dem lib for de Lord, dis bressed arfternoon, 
and take dem boff to Heaven, dis bressed arfternoun. 
Amen!’ 

On leaving the room the doctor asked his pastor how 
he liked Jim’s prayer. ‘*Well,” said he, “I am pleased 
at his good wishes, but don’t care to have things hur- 
ried up quite so much.” 
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A HABIT THAT GROWS. 

People always discount the future of a lazy 
boy who never does more than his stint, and is an 
idier whenever he is not watched. His failure as a 
man is regarded as assured. 


In the sketch of a Georgia school, located in the 
pine woods, one of the small boys is represented as 
sitting on a stump with a spelling-book in his lap and 
a pin in his right hand, with which he dotted every 
fourth word, after reciting the following: 

“Betsy Wiggins; Heneritter Bangs; Mandy Grizzle; 
Mine!” (Dot). “Betsy Wiggins; Heneritter Bangs; 
Mandy Grizzle; Mine !” (Dot). 

“Asa,” > said Allen, one of the larger boys, “suppo® 
in’ that Betsy Wiggins misses her word, or Henerit'er 
Bangs hern, or Mandy Grizzle hern, then who’s goin’ 
to spell them, I want to know?” 

When Asa’s class had spelled around three or four 
times, the supposition which Allen had suggested came 
to pass. Betsy, Heneritter and Mandy missed |} 
word, and Asa found himself burdened with responsi 
bilities he was unprepared to meet, and was flog: 

Asa is a type of those boys who, whether at schoo! 
or at work, do as little as they can. Even that little 
must be pressed out of them. The habit clings (0 
them when they become men. They stagger under 
responsibilities which trained men shoulder with ea=e- 
Opportunities come to them, but are unimproved, be- 
cause they are‘not prepared to use them. 
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THE noble “I will” has no worse enemy than the 
cowardly, self-deceiving “Yes, if I choose.”’—Murie 
Echenbach. 


A SENSIBLE man does not brag, avoids introducing 
the names of his creditable companions, omits himself 
as habitually as another man obtrudes himself in the 





discourse, and is content with putting his fact or theme 
| simply on its ground.—Zmerson. 
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For the Companion. 


MASTER JACK’S SONG OF OUR 
PRESIDENTS. 


First came General Washington, 
Great man and high, 

Who kept his little hatchet bright, 
And never told a lie. 

He won us many a battle, boys, 
And set our country free, 

And shouldn’t we be glad to get 
Another such as he! 


to 


Cuorus—Now a cheer for every President, 

That ever yet has been! 

And three times three, whoe’er he be, 
For the next that shall be seen. 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurray! 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah, my boys! 
For the next election day! 


John Adams next, then Jefferson, al 


James Madison also, 
And after them another James, 
Whose name it was Monroe. m 
Another Adams followed him, 
And then “Old Hickory” came, 
Stout Andrew Jackson, stern and grim, 
Of Democratic fame. 





Cuorus—Now a cheer, etc. 


Van Buren next; then Harrison, 
Who ruled a month and died, 


Ruthie’s lips, parting in a gay laugh, verified 
the story with a full view of the vacancy among 


“Now me!” said Luther, crowding closer to the 


side of the story-teller. 
“Luther! Luther! that name is too hard. I 


though he’s apt to get into scrapes. 
tell one about me,” said John, the sensitive, afraid there was an opportunity to read again, “This is 
Luther’s,” said John. 


eral vote. 


it’s true,” said Fred. 


and I must put him in bed. You can make one 


she was writing unless they went into the kitchen. | 
So they went. 


r ivories. 


all have to give you your nickname.” 
“That’s good enough,” said Luther. 
*“T know a young laddie named Lute 
Who is sometimes inclined to dispute, 
Yet to work he is willing, 
And many a shilling 
Is worth to his mother,—this Lute.” 


“Yes, yes, that’s true! Lute is good to work, 
Better not | 





have his portrait exhibited. 
“Yes, yes, we must have John!” was the gen- 


“There was a big school-boy named John, | 
We cannot be glad wken he’s gone, 
Yet he has a sad fashion 
Of getting in a passion 
When we scarcely believe it is John.” 


“You'll have to plead guilty to that, John—for 


“I can’t tellany more. Baby is almost asleep, 
out Fred, amongst you.” 

“So we will!” said the boys. 

They made such a chattering about it that their 
other told them she could not finish the letter 





all down,” said John. 
is true, too. 


Mamma looked searchingly at Fred. “I am 
afraid there is some truth in that,” said she. 


“And now the exercises are closed, for 1 know 
“I s’pose ’tis,” said John. “But just wait and Fred ought to be doing his examples.” 

hear what she says about you.” 
ler,”’ said he. 
and there was silence in the sitting-room. 


“This is mine. 1 think it ' 


“There was a big brother named Fred, 
And, because he was older, he said, 
We all must obey. 
That isn’t the way 
Big brothers should do, Mister Fred.” 


Fred laughed, and grew red, too. ‘But this 


is true, too. Hear it,’ he said. 


“There was a tall school-boy named Fred, | 
He eats up a big lot of bread, } 
Yet still gets no fatter. 
What can be the matter? 
It goes into length, thinketh Fred.” 


This brought applause and laughter. When 


“°Tisn’t so very good,” said Lutie. *‘1 couldn’t 


make the last line an'y shorter.” 


“There was a big brother named Fred, 
Who thought a good deal of his head. 
He parted his hair 
With very much care, * 
And didn’t have to go early to bed.” 


“Very well done, all of them,” said mamma. 


Perley yawned. “I'll go to bed with any fel- 


So he and Luther went up stairs, 


AUNTIE BREEZE. 
—__~+or 


Little Helen lost her balance and fell one day 





and broke her right arm. Picking herself up, and 
carefully holding up the wounded arm with her 
By-and-by they all came back. | left hand, she ran into the house, crying, “Oh 


‘We've each made one, and I’ve written them dear, I wish it was as good as it was before!” 











When Tyler had to take his place, 
And fill his own beside. 
Then Polk, he donned his polka, 
And Taylor told his tayle, 
And when four years again were gone, 
*Twas Fillmore did prevail. 
Cuorus—Now a cheer, etc. 


Now some will call the next our Pierce, 
And some will call him Purce; 

But either answers well enough 
The purpose of my verse. 

Buchanan next, and after him 
Our Lincoln good and great, 

Who through the raging storms of war 
Steered safe our ship of State. 





Cuorus—Now a cheer, etc. 


But Lincoln’s death, by murder foul, 
Brought Johnson to the fore, 

And after him came General Grant, 
The hero of the war. 

Then Hayes came, and then Garfield, 
Struck down by traitor’s hand, 

When Arthur took the vacant place, 
And rules to-day the land. 

Cuorus—Now a cheer, etc., etc. 
Laura E. RICHARDS. 
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For the Companion. 
BED-TIME STORIES. 
“Tell a story, do!” said Perley, leaning 
against auntie’s knee. 
“’Tory, do!” echoed little Dean, cuddled 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
My first is a common Latin word; 
Tis used instead of water. 
My second’s an adjective used of the sea, 
Canst guess it, little daughter? 
My whole has also another name, 
Which rhymes with Constantinople. 
*Tis a precious gem of changing hues, 
Calied *#* 9% S#eeee of 88% 
Now, if you lived in Poland, dear, 
And your lover would give you a ring, 
Should your birthday chance in October to come, 
This gem would be just the thing. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
2. 
PROMISCUOUS LETTERS. 
T***Qeeeueunee ® 


QeeKKT RR RK EE 
3 KK KKRHEEES 
4 KeEGRKRKRK K€ 
5 4K K RK 

6 keg KKH 

7 xe] RK 

Ss *5 ke * 


Place the numocred letters in tneir order and read 
the name of a town that received a city charter from 
the State Legislatuic in 1784—the first city that, in its 
origin, was distinctively American. 

Across: 1, A signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, a resident and first mayor of the city (full name). 
8, One of the earliest settlers and patrons of the 

town and Governor of the State. 

4, A resident statesman, whom Whittier has 
celebrated in a poem. 

3, Another town that became a city the same 
year. It had a public school in 1638, 

6, Another city of the same year that manu 
factures cotton fabrics. 

7, Part of the name of another city of the 
same year. It was burned in the Revolutionary 
War. 

5, Another city of the same date, that has a 
university. 

2, The State that gave the five city charters in 
1784, 
3. 


THREE DIAMONDS. 


1. 

A letter from Baltimore. 
The cry of a certain animal. 
» To swell in the middle. 
,» The name of an English nobleman, who 
was executed on Oct. 29, 1618. 

5, Advancing in years. 

6, To urge on. 

7, A letter from Washington. 
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A letter from Nashville. 

2, A fish. 

3, The wife of Ali Baba, in the “Forty 
Thieves.” 

4, The name of acelebrated English painter, 
who died on Oct. 26, 1765. 

5, A funeral song. 

6, Devoured. 

7, A letter from Manchester. 


ad 


3. 

1, A letter from Portland. 

2, To place. 

3, Painted stakes. 
‘ 4, A celebrated patriot, who died on Oct. 11, 
799. 

5, Peevish. 

6, The aerial region. 

7, A letter from Cincinnati. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Cyrit. DEANE, 








in her lap, robed for bed in his bright flannel 
“nighty.” 

“Auntie has told all her stories. 
any more,” was the reply. 

“Make one, then,” said Ruthie. 
make are just as good, and better.” 
Thus urged and complimented, auntic said, 
“Well, I can tell a little bit of a story about the | 
baby.” | 

The baby was a boy daytimes, when he wanted | 
to play out doors with his brothers, but he liked | 
to be a baby about bed-time. His name, as he 
gave it, was Harwy Dean Big-Boy Leland. This 
was the story auntie told about him: 

“There was a big baby named Dean, 
At bed-time all rosy and clean, 

He delighted to cuddle 

All up ina huddle 
In lap,—this big baby named Dean.” 

The children applauded. 

“Tin ’tory!” said Dean, with a little wriggle of 
delight. 

“Now you must tell one "bout me,” said Perley, 
the next littlest boy. 

So after a minute’s thought auntie told this 
about Perley : 

“There was a small urchin named Perley, 
What he hated was getting up early; 
He laid abed late,’”—— 
Here she stopped to think a little, and John 
tried to help her out with, “Till the breakfast was 


She hasn’t got 


“Those you 





“O John! I thought you were studying gram- 
mar! You ought to do better than that.” 
John laughed. “Begin again,” said he, “and 
maybe it’ll go right along next time.” 
“There was a small urchin named Perley, 
What he hated was getting up early; 
He laid abed late, 
And made the folks wait, 
This lazy young mannikin Perley.” 
“I don’t get up late always,” said Perley. | 
“Tell about me,” said quiet little Ruthie. | 





Auntie pondered Ruth’s name, and then gave | H 


her this: 
“There was a small maiden named Ruth, 
One day she was rather uncouth; 
She carelessly stumbled, 
And fearfully tumbled, 
And knocked out a little front tooth.” 


AN ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY: 


THE MAN IN THE MOON. 








For the Companion. 
SMALL DRESS-MAKING. 


Making dolly’s dresses, 

Don’t you think it’s fun? 

Here is one all ready, 

This I’ve just begun. 

Oh, how many stitches! 

And such tangly thread! 

When I pricked my finger 

I just guess it bled. 

There! the needle’s broken 

—Bending all about— 

That’s a sign my dolly’ll 

Wear the dresses out. 
JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
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For the Companion. 


A HARD WAY TO EARN A DOLLAR, 
“Your tongues will all wear out some day,” said 


| Uncle Dick. 


The children laughed uneasily. 
Teeny felt of the tip of his to see if it was still 
in good running order. 
“I don’t believe that any more than anything, 
do you, Molly ?” he whispered. 
“It’s only just some of Uncle Dick’s nonsense, 
I guess,” said Molly, looking at hers in the glass. 
“Anyway, not till we’re real old, and then we can 
get false ones. They have ’em nowadays; there’s 
false teeth and false hair and false noses and 
false everything.” 
“Oh, well, pooh, then!” said Teeny. 
going to try and save ’em any!” 
So they began talking again. 
Teeny hada spool. It was chipped on one end. 
e called it an engine. 
“See this engine?” he said. “It’s a winding- 
up engine. It'll gofirs’ rate. Pop—bang! Away 
it goes! Don’t you wish you hada winding-up 


| engine ?” 


“I’m not 


Uncle Dick couldn’t bear the talking so well as 
mamma. 


ly >” he asked. 

“I don’t fink,” said Molly. 
ter. I didn’t see any diffunce to it.” 
“Lamartine!” said Uncle Dick, sternly. 
ny’s name was Lamartine.) 

“What, ma’am ?” said Teeny, meekly. 
“Can you tell me anything whatever about the 
Sunday-school lesson, yesterday ?” 

Teeny felt badly, but he couldn’t tell a lie. 
“Not last Sunday’s,” he said, honestly. “But I 
can tell you all about winding up engines!” he 
added, joyfully. : 

“No, I thank you,” said Uncle Dick. “I'll 
make a bargain with you. If you won’t speak a 
word for an hour, I will give you a dollar apiece.” 

“Oh, we will!” cried the children. 

“You spoke!” said Uncle Dick. 

“Oh, we won’t!”’ cried the children. 

“Oh, you did!” said Uncle Dick. 
can begin again.” 

“We won’t speak a word. Oh dear, there we 
spoke again! Try us this once.’ 

“Very well,” said Uncle Dick. 

So they went and got their slates. 

“Let’s when we want to say anything just write 
it down,” scribbled Molly. ‘They say we talk so 
awful much! I don't believe it will make a slate- 
ful.” 

They kept still and held their dear little bab- 
bling tongues for fifty-five minutes. 

Then Teeny’s pencil dropped. 

“It’s broked into three halves!” cried Teeny. 

“No matter,” said Molly, kindly. 
all the longer.” 

“Welldone!” laughed Uncle Dick. ‘You shall 


“Now you 





hard way to earn a dollar.” 


“What was the minister’s text yesterday, Mol- | 
“It isn’t any mat- | 


(Tee- 


“Tt will last 


have the dollar, if you did speak.’ It was a pretty 5,°q,)8t Stanza: Deem, abate. 


Works by the author of the famous poem, 
“Heroic Nutt;” “Boreas at Rie Cliff; “Phebe 
Graw’s Pilot ;” “Rev. E. L. Trif’s Ideas; “Mok 
Mango Boys;” “Widdy Wumty’s Son.” 

5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Transpose 1 to find 2; 3to find 4,and soon. The 
initials of the words required by the uneven numbers 
| Show the first and last names of one Presidential can- 
didate; the even numbers, of another. The two states- 
men were very unlike in person, character and _ politi- 
cal principles. They stood honorably opposed before 
the world. 

1, Diverts. 


2, To be very indigent. 
3, Scotch—bashful. 


4, A tablet. 


5, Uttered. 6, A Bible tower. 
7, Animals imported by 8, Fruit of a valuable gar- 
Solomon. den plant. 


| 9, With this. 10, To reach, followed by 
In what place? 


| 11, A province of Asia. 12, A feminine name. 
| 13 


13, A ghost. 14, Appellations. 
| 15, Involved. 16, Spotted. 
| 17, I do not. 18, They say. 
\1 


9, Done at a wedding. 20, To lay back, or straight- 
en a fold. 
| 21, Candle used in relig- 22, Old Testament name of 
ious rites. acountry (changing the 
last letter). 
23, Any duration what- 24, Another name for Lyd- 


ever. da. 
25, To influence. 26, A province of Africa. 
27, Grecian island,once sa- 28, A race whose women 


cred to Bacchus. have been celebrated 
for skill in gold em- 
broidery. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
i. M 
? 
oR 
A P £E 

Ss 
| 2. Ist Stanza: blue, gold. 
dell. 3rd Stanza: gold, blue. 
and gold. 


8. CallaO, pearL, parD, DeeD, discO, IslaM, UsI, 
severN, HaytI, suitO, BonN.—OLp Dominion. 


2nd Stanza: Nell, glade, 
4th Stanza: dude, blue 
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BENJAMIN WEST. 

2d Stanza: Hoax, li, 
anza: Iambic, ago. Jnitials, Danita. Finals, 

| MEXICO, 
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| ranging curtains is to suspend them by rings running 





on rods, the ends of which are either spear-headed or 
tipped with balls. Common white rods may be ob- 
tained of a carpenter for a few cents and then stained 
or painted at home in imitation of walnut and ebony. 


samncninaasiitliictiaiale 
QUEER THINGS IN EARS. 


A boy not yet twelve years old is almost a weekly 
visitor at the New York eye and ear infirmary. 
“Well,” said the aurist, as he saw him come in as 
usual one afternoon, “what have you got in there this 
time?” ‘“Nawthin’ but a bean,” he drawled. The 
boy had fallen into the bad habit of putting such things 





The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. | 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order eceived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All | 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
aimost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or eise itis stolen. Persons who send silver 
ra us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 

ty. 








Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pata. 

Always give the name of the Post-oflice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. | 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
THE STOMACH AND INFECTION, 


It has long been a popular belief that a watcher with 
a full stomach was comparatively safe in the sick 
room, and that one exposed to infection with an empty 
stomach was in great danger of taking it. These views, 
the results of accumulated experience, are substantially | 
true. 

Science accepts and explains them. As we have had 
occasion repeatedly to say, many infectious diseases are 
due to bacteria (microscopic plants), received into the 
system with the breath, food, or drink. 

Cholera is found to be due to a kind of bacteria, one 
of whose characteristics is that they penetrate deeply 
into the coats of the intestine, thus doubtless produc- 
ing more destructive disorganization and being not so 
easily reached with remedies. The bacteria can be 
readily destroyed by various acids, provided they can 
be reached. 

Now, when these diseases are prevailing, thousands 
of persons may take the bacteria into their systems 
with entire safety. What is the explanation? It is 
that suggested above. A vigorous stomach, in a state 
of activity, digesta them aa freely as it does larger 
vegetables. The gastric juice itself is acid, and is 
thus destructive to their life. Hence, since an empty 
stomach does not secrete gastric juice, it allows the 
bacteria to pass on unharmed to the alkaline portion 
of the intestine. 





——- > - — 
CHATS WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 
III.—Currtatns. 


The curtains of a room should either correspond 
with the prevailing tint of the carpet and furniture, or 
present a tasteful and entire contrast. 

Thus, parlor window-draperies are frequently of 
choice lace or transparent Swiss, but just as often of 
the heavy stuffs covering the chairs and sofas, or of 
double-faced Canton flannel the same shade, bordered 
with brilliant bands. 

Indeed, Canton flannel finished on both sides, and 
showing all the favorite colors of plum, maroon, poppy- 
red, sailors’-blue, old- gold, myrtle-green and seal- 
brown, with the more delicate tints of rose, azure, yel- 
low and écru, have become quite a feature of home- 
decoration, being used for curtains, lambrequins and 
table-covers in preference to the more costly reps, bro- 
cades, raw silks and velvets. 

When fashioned of this material, the curtains should | 
be of a rich, quiet hue, bordered across the top and | 
bottom with wide, gay bands fastened with long, loose 
feather-stitches. Sometimes the bands may be orna- 
mented with appliqué designs of butter-cups, daisies | 
and grasses blowing in the wind; storks, owls, quaint 
little Japanese figures and symbols, or fancy, irregu- 
lar shapes cut from bright chintz and button-holed 
around the edges with floss. Or the popular horse- 
shoe or cluster of four-leaf clover may be embroidered 
in the centre of each one. 

While such curtains are wholly appropriate for the 
parlor, library and dining-room, and often used with 
taste in other portions of the house, lighter, airier 
drapery is a wiser choice for the sitting-room and 
sleeping apartments. 

For these rooms the cheap Nottingham lace in pat- 
terns of buds, blossoms and ferns, and fine geometrical 
bars, wheels and diamonds, comes within reach of all; 
but prettier than they are the sheer, white muslins 
with lengthwise insertings and edgings of white guip- | 
ure, and the creamy, unbleached muslins with un. | 
bleached guipure. These muslins can be bought at 
from thirty to ninety-five cents a yard. | 

Pretty, too, are curtains of sprigged and dotted Swiss | 
muslins made very full under a standing ruffle that 
serves for a cornice, with a strip of colored cambric | 
passed through the hem, and the whole looped back | 
with broad ribbons matching the cambric. 

Unbleached sheeting at eight and ten cents a yard, 
trimmed with very wide borders (from nine to sixteen 
inches) of gay print or cretonne, has a charming effect, 
and handsomer still are hangings of soft chintz, which 
comes in all manner of lovely picturesque designs in | 
cherry, robin’s-egg blue, gold and gray. These are | 
banded across with strips of a solid color or finished 
down the edge with narrow, fluted ruffles. In fact, 
there is hardly an end to the combinations that an in- 

genious fancy can devise. 








| riage, and he said that the clatter in the streets so dis- 


into his ears as shoe-buttons, pieces of slate pencils 
and wads of paper. The aurist recently met with a 
remarkuble illustration of this pernicious practice, 
which he related to a reporter of the New York 
Times: 


A young woman of twenty-three came to me so deaf 
that I could hardly make her hearby shouting through 
a trumpet. After removing a great quantity of wax 
from her ears I found something metallic. 

“What's this?” I said. “Have you been putting 
something in your ear?” 

“Oh dear, no,” she said. 
that.” 

Imagine her surprise when I pulled out a smooth, 
round brass button, with quite a large shank to it. 
‘“This seems to have been in there a great many years,” 
I said. ‘To my surprise the young woman crouched in 
the corner in undisguised terror. 

“(© doctor!”’ she said; ‘‘what is that awful noise?” 

It was nothing but a wagon rumbling by, but I in- 
stantly saw what the trouble was. Her hearing had 
become normal when I removed that button, and she 
was frightened and bewildered at the jumble of con- 
fusing sounds. 

The ticking of the clock, chirping of the canary, or 
dripping of water distressed her, and the rustle of her 
own silk dress made her start with fear. 

I sent one of the assistants home with her in a car- 


“Iam not so foolish as 


tracted her that he was compelled to hold her in her 
seat. About a week afterward she came in again—— 

“And wanted that button put back again, I sup- 
pose?” interrupted the reporter. 

Oh no; she was brimming over with happiness, 
though for a day or two she was afraid to leave the 
house. But she told me about that button. 

“When I was about eight vears old,” she said, “I 
was sent to a village church in New England with my 
grandmother. The sermon was always long, and 
used to amuse myself by pulling at the brass buttons 
on my coat. 

“One of them came off one Sunday, and I occupied 
myself for a time with putting it in my ear and shaking 
it out again. Suddenly I felt it sink away in there, 
and I could not get it out. 

“T was afraid to tell my grandmother at the time, 
and soon afterward forgot it. Atten years of age 
began to grow deaf, and have been getting worse ever 
since, but I never once thought of that button until 
you removed it.” 
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THE QUICK LEARNER, 
The newspapers have been called the wife’s foe, be- 
cause the husband, while reading the evening journal 
must not be disturbed by conversation. A worthy cler- 


| mothers. 


Payson’s indelible ink is simple and reliable. Estab- 
lished 50 years. Sold by all Druggists and Stationers.[ Adv. 





Why do you suffer from sick headache? Hood's 
Sarsaparilla gives speedy relief. [Adv. 
-——_——>—_ -——- 

The Continuation of a Cough for any length of 
time causes irritation of the Lungs or some chronic 
Throat Disease. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an 
effectual Cough Remedy. Sold only in bozes, (Adv. 

Se ee 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. C. 8S, ELLIS, Wabash, Ind., says: “I prescribed it 
for a man who had used intoxicants to excess for fifteen 
years, but during the last two years has entirely ab- 
stained. He thinks the Acid Phosphate is of much 
benefit to him.” [Adv. 

—_ > 
Wife-Beating Upheld. 

In the municipal court, last week, Patrick Mulhooney 
was arraigned, charged with cruelly beating his wife. 
He pleaded in extenuation that his shirts were badly 
done up. His Honor inspected his underclothing and 
discharged the prisoner, saying that no wife was excus- 
able for giving her husband such streaked and spotted 





shirts, when SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE could be ob- 
tained at every grocery store for five cents. A trial will 
convince you that his Honor was correctly informed. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 


Indispensable for the Perfect En- 
joyment of Vacation. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St.. 

OSTON, Mass. 
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FOR INFANTS & 1 De, 


Ta only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physi- 
cians. Sold everywhere. Send for our Book on 
and Feeding of Infants. Sent free. DOLIBER, GOOD- 
ALE & CO.,4land 42 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


LOVELL 











gyman in England found it the rival to the Bible. 

He had taught an old man in his parish to read, and 
found him an apt pupil. After his lessons were fin- 
ished, he was not able to call for some time, and when 
he did, only found the wife at home. 

“How is John?” said he. “How does he get on | 
with his reading?”’ 

“Oh, nicely, sir.’’ 

“Ah, I suppose he'll read his Bible very comforta- 
bly now?” 

“Bible, sir! He was out of the Bible and into the 
newspapers long ago!”’ 

This transition from the solid and essential to the 
idle and superficial has many forms in the experiences 
of modern life. 

Newspapers are a daily necessity to present intelli- | 
gence, but too much newspaper reading may become a | 
waste of time and divert one’s time from the sources | 
of permanent intelligence. One needs to read his own | 
times and present literature in the clear knowledge of 
all times and the world’s literature. 


—_—_— ——~ > 
THE NUTMEG TREE, 


If there are any attempts to cultivate nutmeg trees 
in hot-houses, they are not frequently made. Perhaps 
it would be worth trying. 


The nutmeg tree flourishes near the equator. It is 





raised from the nut in nurseries, where it remains till 


the fifth year, when it puts forth its first blossoms. It | 


is then set out permanently. 
The trees are planted thirty feet apart in diamond 
order. They begin to bear in the eighth year, increas- 


ing for many years, and they pay a large profit. There 


is no nutmeg season. Every day of the year shows 
buds, blossoms and fruit, in every stage of growth to 
maturity. 

The nutmeg is a large and beautiful tree, with thick 
foliage and of a rich green color. The ripe fruit is 
singularly brilliant. The shell is glossy black, and the 


| mace it exposes when it bursts is bright scarlet, mak- 


ing it one of the most beautiful of the vegetable king- 
dom. 
a en 


A HAPPY BOY. 

The moral effect of bribing sick children to behave 
themselves and take medicine is thus sketched by the 
Detroit Free Press. 

“Whar ’yer bin?” he asked, as the other boy sud- 
denly came around the corner. 

«To the doctor’s.”” 

“Fur yer mother?” 

“No; fur me.” 

“What ails you?” 

“Tongue all coated—see there?” 

“What does that mean?” 

“That means rhubarb to begin on, and loaf-sugar, 
sweet cake, a velocipede, roller-skates and a jack-knife 
before I git through! Don’t you wish you was me?” 

There is a point to this unpolished anecdote that 
many parents would do well to consider. 


_— -> ——_— 
WANTED THE WHOLE. 


The Detroit Free Press humorously alludes to the 
fact, well-known to buyers, that not a few machines 
for the production of power have but one imperfection 
—there is no ‘‘go”’ in them. 

A Detroit dealer in windmills had a visitor the other 
day, who looked one of the machines all over with a 
critical eye, and asked numerous questions about how 
long it would last and what it could be expected to do. 
Seemingly satistied on these points, he observed,— 


| 
“Well, the price seems to be reasonable enough, and 


now let’s see what it will cost for a steam-engine to 
drive it!” 





ae 

“Don’t you remember me?” asked the soda-water 
clerk of the lady customer. “No, I can’t say that I 
do,” she replied; ‘tand yet there is something fawiliar 


Altogether the neatest and most artistic way of ar- | about your fizz.” 













Latest & Best. ‘ 


It is the nearest perfection yet made. 
strength are its prominent features. One trial convinces 
rink managers of its superiority over other skates, cs it 
saves both time and expense. Price per pair, handsomely 
nickel plated, $4.00. Send 6c. in stamps for large cata- 
logue of Roller Skates, Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Air Rifles, 
Police Goods, &c. JOHN P. LOVELL’S SONS, Boston, Mass. 


BREVEILLE 


DRUM No. 3, 
FOR BOYS. 


MAHOGANY-—14-inch Calf 
Batter Head, te 
Strainer, 


Simplicity and 





_ Instruction Book, containing full 
instructions for the pro; use of 
these Instruments, including all the 
U.S. Army calls, drum exercises, 
etc., free with every Drum, 

The Reveille Drum is not a 
toy. Itis made of selected ma- 
terialsand is fully warrant- 
ed as the best. ny! genuine 
instrument bears this brand, 





Plainly on the hoop. It will be 
sent to any address by express, 
OX, upon 


securely packed ina 
receipt of $4.35. 


CHAS. H. PARSONS &CO. 


Deale 7 in Musical Merchan- 


Unele Sam's ise at Wholesale, 


Drummer, 
John Larow, of U. 8. Marine 





Since September, 1877, we have made a specialty 
of offering Premiums to those who get up Clubs 
for our goods, or order in large quantities, 

After a careful estimate, we find that we have received 
over 20,000 replies to our advertisement in the Fouth's 
Companion during the past year, and have sent to Com- 
panion readers alone over $50,000 of Tea and Cof- 
fee, being more in amount than all the previous years 
combined. 

We import and buy direct from the manufacturers all 
the goods we handle, have abundant capital to do with, 
and do the largest Tea and Coffee business in Boston. 

We keep in stock every variety of Tea known, and at 
all prices. 

We have a very large list of Premiums,a very few of 
which we quote below. 

With a $5.00 order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
or Silver-Plated Sauce-Dish. ’ 

With a $10.00 order, English China Tea-Set, of 45 
pieces, or Chamber Toilet-Set, of 10 pieces. 

With a $20.00 order, French China Gold-Band Tea- 
Set, or Moss-Rose Gold-Band China Tea-Set of 4 pieces: 
or an English China Dinner-Set of 106 pieces. 

With a $25.00 order, Gold-Band Tea-Set of 56 pieces, 
or a Waltham Watch, Solid Silver Cases, 

With a $40.00 order, English China Decorated Din- 


| ner-Set of 117 pieces; full and complete set, and very 


handsome, 


We have a great many unsolicited testimonials like 
the following: 

DALLAS, TEXAS, Aug. 20, 1883. 
GREAT LONDON TEA Co., Boston, Mass.: 

Gentlemen—My wife desires me to write you, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the Tea ordered from you, and the 
handsome Tea-Set (Moss Rose) and Engraved Goblets, 
all of which give the best of satisfaction; in fact, she says 
she was agreeably surprised to find them so nice. 

The tea is said to be the best by all the ladies who or- 
dered. Not one thing was broken, and everything was 
as represented in your circulars. Thanking you for 
your prompt attention to filling the orders, and for the 
premiums, I am, very respectfully, 

ALBERT N. MANN. 
DELAWARE, O., Aug. 26, 1883. 
GREAT LONDON TEA Co., Boston, Mass.: 

The Tea and China were received safely some time ago, 
and had I not been away from home, I would have ac- 
knowledged your kindness sooner. So far as I have 
learned the tea is proving eeetery. and I am very 
much pleased with the China. Thanking rou for your 
favor, and assuring you of my recommendation to 
friends, I am, respectfully, JULIA L. EATON. 

AUGUSTA, MAINE, Aug. 28, 1883. 

Mk. LINNELL—Dear Sir: 1 write this line to thank 
you for the prompt attention ever given my small or- 
ders, and to tell you what entire satisfaction every one 
expresses who has tried your goods. Hoping to have 
larger orders some time, I am, very trul i 

N. H. COLEMAN. 
GREENVILLE, ILL., Aug. 11, 1883. 

GENTLEMEN :—The Tea ordered and the Sets of Dish- 
es as premiums, arrived safely—nothing broken and 
freight less than we expected. With thanks for your 
promptness, Yours very truly, Mrs. M. N. HILLIs. 

It would please us to increase our acquaintance with 
the readers of the COMPANION during the next year, 
and to all who will send us their address upon a_postal 

plainly, written, we will send our full Price and Premi- 
um List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CoO., 


801 Washington Street, Boston. 


JAMES PVE 
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PEARLINE 


THE BEST THING KNOWN ror 


WASHING »» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


Ree COINS WANTED. Send six cts. in stamps 








Corps, with the Reveille Drum. 


292 Broadway,New York. 


for coin catalogue, giving dates and —— paid. 


JOHN C, SCHAYER, 68 vonshire St., Boston. 
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